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GEORGE    A.    SMITH. 


"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

I. 
ANCESTRY   AND   BOYHOOD. 

On  a  beautiful  summer  day  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June,  1817,  Judge  Elias  Smith, 
then  a  boy  in  his  teens,  rode  across  the 
country  from  his  father's  place  to  his 
uncle  John  Smith's  farm,  near  the  town 
of  Potsdam,  New  York.  On  arriving  at 
the  gate  he  dismounted  and  entered  the 
house,  but  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  conduct  of  his  uncle,  who  before 
speaking  to  him  arose  and  passed  into 
a  rear  room,  he  however  returned  in  a 
moment,  bearing  on  his  arm  a  small  bun- 
dle, which  he  placed  upon  the  out- 
stretched hands  of  young  Elias  with  the 
remark:  "Look  at  that!"  The  aston- 
ished boy,  eyes  wide  open  in  wonder- 
ment, gazed  intently  upon  the  tiny  object 
before  him,  which  scarcely  covered  his 
palms,  and  exclaimed:  "Why,  it's  a  baby!" 
It  was  George  A.  Smith,  who  then 
weighed  four  and  a  half  pounds. 

"I  was  born,"  writes  President  Smith, 
"in  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York,  June  26th,  1817.  My  father  John 
Smith  was  born  at  Derryfield,  Hills- 
borough County,  N.  H.,  July  16th,  1781; 
he  was  the  sixth  son  of  Asael  Smith, 
who  was  born  March  7th,  1744,  and  Mary 
Duty;  he  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Topsfield,  Mass.,  born  Jan.  26th, 
1 714,  and  Priscilla  Gould;  he  was  the 
son  of  Samuel  Smith,  born  Jan.  26th, 
1666,  and  Rebecca  Curtis;  he  was  the 
son   of   Robert   and    Mary   Smith    who 


came  from  England.  My  mother  Clar- 
issa, was  the  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Philomelia  Loomis  Lyman,  born  in  Le- 
banon, Grafton  County,  N.  H.,  June  27th, 
1790,  Richard  was  born  in  the  year  1757 
and  died  in  1802;  he  was  the  son  of  John 
Lyman,  who  was  born  in  the  year  171  r 
and  died  in  1781;  he  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Lyman  who  was  born  in  1677 
and  died  in  1746;  he  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Lyman  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  born 
1647,  died  1708;  he  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Lyman,  born  1617  and  died  1662 
at  Northampton,  Mass.;  he  was  the  son 
of  Richard  Lyman,  born  in  High  Ongar, 
England  in  1580,  and  died  in  Hartford, 
Conn,  in  1640;  the  date  of  my  father's 
marriage  was  September  nth,  1815." 

Thus,  through  a  good  lineage,  accur- 
ately traced  back  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  to  his  first  American  progenitors, 
came  the  subject  of  our  sketch;  to  suffer 
the  trials  of  infancy  and  the  embarrass- 
ments of  childhood,  make  his  way 
among  men  and  mark  the  course  of  his 
footsteps  through  life  in  indelible  char- 
acters which  will  live  forever. 

"When  but  four  weeks  old,"  says  the 
autobiography  from  which  we  quote,  "I 
was  attacked  with  whooping  cough  from 
which  complaint  I  suffered  for  nine 
months.  My  mother  told  me  years  after- 
ward that  there  were  eight  infants  living 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  my  father's 
house  who  took  that  disease  about  the 
same  time  and  that  I  alone  survived  its 
fearful  fatality.  In  my  second  year  I  was 
rescued  by  my  mother  from  falling  into 
a  well,  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
shock    and    exertion   completely    over- 
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powered  her  and  she  immediately  fainted 
on  discovering  that  I  was  saved.  When 
I  was  eleven  years  of  age  I  received  a 
blow  upon  my  head  which  rendered  me 
unconscious  for  three  weeks;  I  suffered 
many  years  from  its  effects."  The  author 
concludes  this  list  of  youthful  exper- 
iences, which  came  so  near  ending  his 
career  before  it  had  fairly  begun,-  with 
the  following:  "I  was  trained  strictly 
in  the  religion  of  the  Congregational 
church,  of  which  my  father  and  mother 
were  members,  until  I  was  fifteen  years 
of  age." 

From  his  earliest  years  young  George 
A.  showed  signs  of  a  superior  mental 
organization.  His  memory  which  be- 
came phenomenal  as  he  grew  older  was 
considered  remarkable  even  while  he 
was  the  merest  child.  His  ways  were 
old  fashioned,  his  movements  awkward 
and  his  enjoyments  out  of  the  ordinary 
line  of  pleasures  and  pastimes,  which 
attract  children  and  readily  engaged  the 
attention  of  his  playmates.  He  was 
considered  good  society  for  old  people 
before  he  learned  to  read;  and  thus  be- 
came a  great  favorite  with  his  grand- 
father Asael  Smith,  the  common  ances- 
tor of  all  branches  of  the  Smith  family, 
which  have  attained  distinction  in  the 
Church.  It  was  a  common  occurrence 
for  George  A.  to  leave  his  playfellows, 
and  climbing  upon  his  grandfather's 
knee  ask  him  questions  about  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  converse  with  him  upon 
the  incidents  of  the  war  of  1812,  with 
which  he  in  this  way  became  familiar, 
and  evince  great  interest  in  such  scraps 
of  history  as  his  admiring  ancestor 
would  favor  him  with.  The  story  of 
Andre"  would  cause  him  to  weep;  he 
would  listen  breathlessly  to  an  account 
of  the  preparations  of  .Washington  to 
attack  New  York,  and  the  recital  of  how 
Cornwallis  was  besieged  at  Yorktown 
sent  him  off  swelling  with  admiration  of 
the  American  forces  and  of  the  genius 
of  the  great  commander. 

From  grandfather  Asael  the  later  gen- 
erations inherited  great  regard  for 
their  ancestral  name  and  lineage.  In 
none  was  this  sentiment  more  strong- 
ly marked  than  in  Brother  George  A. 


He  loved  his  kindred,  and  had  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  purity,  nobility  and  worth 
of  his  progenitors.  He  believed  in  the 
ancestors  of  the  Prophet  of  God;  and 
the  belief  impelled  him  to  seek  them  out> 
to  gather  information  respecting  them 
from  every  source  and  to  do  a  great 
work  for  them,  by  administering  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  in  their  behalf. 
Volumes  containing  the  genealogies  and 
interesting  historical  sketches  of  his 
forefathers  have  been  published,  by 
wealthy  descendants  in  the  East.  These 
he  has  invariably  procured  and  added  to 
his  library.  His  correspondence  with 
genealogical  agents  and  historical  socie- 
ties thus  became  quite  extensive,  and  re- 
sulted in  making  him,  probably,  the  best 
informed  and  most  accurate  authority 
on  the  genealogy  of  the  Smith  and 
Lyman  families  in  the  country.  His  in- 
terest in  this  subject  seemed  to  be  with- 
out bounds.  When  traveling  in  the 
States  he  always  visited  the  homes  of 
his  kindred  if  practicable;  he  would  insti- 
tute inquiries  and  prosecute  the  search 
of  town  registers  for  the  names  and 
dates  of  relations  that  might  in  any  way 
claim  vicarious  labor  at  his  hands.  Even 
abroad,  in  foreign  lands,  he  never  forgot 
this  duty,  which  afforded  him  so  much 
pleasure,  and  appears,  to  believers,  a 
sublime  expression  of  faith  in  the  virtue 
of  the  eternal  principles,  by  which  one 
man  can  labor  for  the  salvation  of  his 
fellowmen. 

On  a  clear,  pleasant  day  in  May,  1873, 
the  writer  accompanying  President  Smith 
left  London,  where  the  latter  with  his 
party  of  Palestine  tourists  had  arrived  a 
few  days  before  on  their  return  journey, 
and  taking  a  train  into  Essex  sought  out 
the  home  in  the  Old  World  from  which 
the  Smiths  had  been  transplanted  to 
American  soil.  As  Topsfield,  Essex 
County,  Mass.,  was  the  home  of  the  first 
American  progenitors,  the  supposition 
that  a  place  of  the  same  name  in  the 
mother  country  would  reveal  evidences 
of  their  former  abode,  led  us  to  a  faithful 
and  somewhat  difficult  search  of  county 
histories  and  guides  for  Topsfield,  Eng- 
land. But  such  a  place  does  not  exist; 
the  nearest  to  it  being  Toppesfield   in 
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Essex  County.  President  Smith  was 
weary  after  his  long  continental  tour,  he 
was  suffering  from  rheumatism  in  the 
shoulders  and  was  being  urged  by  his 
companions  to  return  home;  but  his 
observation  on  reaching  this  place,  which 
we  soon  learned  was  the  one  sought  for, 
indicates  how  much  interest  he  attached 
to  it.  He  remarked:  "I  have  traveled  to 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  have  seen 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  met  many 
of  their  most  distinguished  people,  but 
I  have  encountered  nothing  that  gives 
me  more  satisfaction  than  being  here,  in 
the  graveyard  of  my  ancestors — on  the 
ground  where  they  walked  and  lived  and 
labored  three  hundred  years  ago." 

We  had  passed  a  most  delightful  after- 
noon traveling  to  this  revered  spot,  and 
stood  in  the  ancient  churchyard,  in  the 
moonlight,  when  the  above  remark  was 
made.  The  ride  by  open  carriage  over 
the  macadamized  road  had  been  truly 
enjoyable.  Our  way,  by  the  green  fields 
and  along  the  sweetbrier  hedges,  fragrant 
with  the  perfume  of  primroses  and  violets, 
in  which  the  sweet  singing  birds  of  Eng- 
land chirped  merrily  their  songs  of  Spring, 
was  enlivened  by  many  features  which 
combined  to  make  the  journey  one  of 
interest  and  pleasure.  The  quaint  old 
farmhouses  of  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; the  farm  hands  in  smock-frocks 
and  iron  nailed  shoes,  a  pair  of  which 
weigh  eight  pounds  and  clatter  on  the 
hard  road  like  horses  hoofs;  a  lop-sided 
dog-cart  drawn  by  a  spavined,  poor  and 
ancient  beast,  and  loaded  with  coal  and 
a  robust  matron,  shouting  as  she  came 
by  the  laborers'  cottages:  "Good,  clean 
coals,  one  and  ha'  penny  a  basket!"  all 
these  and  many  other  common  acessories 
to  the  English  country  road,  were  met 
and  passed  and  made  the  most  of.  I 
never  saw  Brother  George  A.  in  better 
humor.  He  breathed  the  country  air 
with  a  relish,  he  forgot  his  rheumatism, 
his  heart  seemed  gladdened  with  the 
freshness  of  nature  all  about  us,  and  he 
became  glib  and  eloquent  in  his  conver- 
sation as  we  journeyed  on.  When  we 
arrived  at  Toppesfield  the  sun  was  set- 
ting. We  put  up  at  the  "Green  Man" 
inn.     I  shall  never  forget  the  supper  we 


had  there,  prepared  by  the  hospitable 
hostess.  It  consisted  of  farm  products; 
fresh  eggs,  milk,  a  little  salt  bacon  and  a 
plate  of  lettuce  and  pepper-grass.  The 
circumstance  that  makes  the  meal  mem- 
orable was  Brother  George  A's.  request 
for  me  to  "pass  the  forage"  alluding  to 
the  last  named  dish.  After  supper  we 
strolled  down  to  the  old  church,  enter- 
ing the  yard  we  found  our  way,  as  well 
as  possible  in  the  darkness,  among  the 
tombstones,  stopping  before  them  and, 
by  gazing  closely  and  following  the  in- 
scriptions with  the  point  of  a  finger,  try- 
ing, before  retiring  for  the  night,  to  at 
least  discover  one  that  might  be  claimed. 
We  at  last  succeeded,  following  the  lines 
cut  in  the  stones  until  they  spelled  out 
the  name:  "Richard  Smyth,  1618," — a  gen- 
eration earlier  than  the  dates  in  the 
churchyard  at  Topsfield,  Massachusetts. 
The  prayer  that  President  Smith  offered 
before  we  laid  down  to  rest  that  night 
was  full  of  gratitude  and  significance. 
In  the  morning  we  entered  the  church 
and  found  on  the  west  wall  of  the  chan- 
cel a  mural  monument  of  beautiful  white 
marble,  curiously  carved  and  inscribed 
in  Latin  to  the  memory  of  "Guil  Smyth" 
who  died  December  18th,  1633.  She 
was  probably  the  mother  or  near  rela- 
tive of  the  brothers  bearing  her  name 
who  first  settled  in  the  New  World.  In 
the  records  which  the  parish  minister 
showed  us  are  the  names  of  the  children 
born  in  the  parish  and  the  record  of 
deaths  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Bro- 
ther George  A.  made  arrangements  with 
the  minister  to  obtain  a  transcript  of  such 
names  as  were  connected  with  his  fam- 
ily and  we  soon  after  departed  on  our 
return  to  London. 

While  living  on  the  farm  on  Rackett 
river  and  attending  school  in  the  village 
of  Potsdam,  George  A.  grew  very  rapidly, 
attaining  his  full  growth  several  years 
before  he  became  of  age.  This  gave 
him  an  awkward  address,  as  of  an  over- 
grown boy;  and  as  children  growing  fast 
are  usually  weak,  it  was  so  with  him. 
In  addition  to  these  misfortunes  for  a 
school  boy,  he  was  near  sighted,  and  be- 
ing contented  with  his  studies,  the  society 
of  older  people  and  the  companionship 
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of  his  own  thoughts,  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  cultivating  the  good  will  and 
currying  favor  with  the  boys  at  school. 
The  consequence  was  that  they  made 
fun  of  him,  bullied  him  more  or  less  and 
at  one  time,  shortly  after  a  period  of  ill- 
ness, carried  their  fun  to  such  an  extreme 
that  George  A.  resolved  on  retaliation; 
but  knowing  his  weakness,  at  the  time, 
he  refrained  attempting  his  revenge  then 
and  harbored  his  strength  until  a  favor- 
able opportunity  should  be  presented. 
The  time  came  and  it  developed  a  phase 
of  his  character,  which  was  new  to  his 
schoolmates  but  distinguished  him  then 
and  ever  after.  His  sensitive  nature  had 
been  repeatedly  outraged,  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  abused  by  his  schoolmates, 
that  they  had  taken  advantage  of  him 
unfairly  and  that  the  insult  to  his  honor 
and  manhood  demanded  reparation.  If 
any  of  the  boys  were  not  guilty  of  this 
general  arraignment,  he  did  not  stop  to 
discriminate  in  their  favor.  He  felt  that 
all  were  clown  on  him  and  he  deter- 
mined to  whip  the  school.  And  he  suc- 
ceeded. He  started  in  and  kept  at  it 
until  he  had  whipped  every  boy  of  his 
size  and  age.  They  never  made  fun  of 
him  after  that. 


Hints  to  Writers. — William  Cullen 
Bryant,  once  gave  the  following  sensible 
advice  to  a  young  man  who  had  offered 
him  an  article  for  the  Evetimg  Post:     \ 

My  young  friend,  I  observe  that  you 
have  used  several  French  expressions  in 
your  letter.  I  think,  if  you  will  study 
the  English  language,  that  you  will  find 
it  capable  of  expressing  all  the  ideas  that 
you  may  have.  I  have  always  found  it 
so,  and  in  all  that  I  have  written  I  do  not 


recall  an  instance  where  I  was  tempted 
to  use  a  foreign  word,  but  that,  on  search- 
ing, I  have  found  a  better  one  in  my  own 
language. 

Be  simple,  unaffected;  be  honest  in 
your  speaking  and  writing.  Never  use 
a  long  word  when  a  short  one  will  do  as 
well.  Call  a  spade  by  its  name,  not  a 
well  known  oblong  instrument  of  manual 
labor ;  let  a  home  be  a  home,  and  not  a 
residence ;  a  place,  not  a  locality,  and  so 
on  of  the  rest.  When  a  short  word  will 
do,  you  always  lose  by  a  long  one.  You 
lose  in  clearness;  you  lose  in  honest  ex- 
pression of  meaning;  and,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  men  who  are  capable  of 
judging,  you  lose  in  reputation  for  ability. 

The  only  true  way  to  shine  even  in 
this  false  world,  is  to  be  modest  and  un- 
assuming. Falsehood  may  be  a  thick 
crust,  but  in  the  course  of  time  truth  will 
find  a  place  to  break  through.  Elegance 
of  language  may  not  be  in  the  power  of 
us  all,  but  simplicity  and  straightforward- 
ness are.  Write  much  as  you  would 
speak,  and  as  you  think.  If  with  your  in- 
ferior, speak  no  coarser  than  usual ;  if 
with  your  superior,  speak  no  finer.  Be 
what  you  say,  and  within  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence. No  one  ever  was  a  gainer  by  sin- 
gularity of  words,  or  in  pronunciation 
The  truly  wise  man  will  so  speak  that  no 
one  will  observe  how  he  speaks.  A  man 
may  show  great  knowledge  of  chemistry 
by  carrying  bladders  of  strange  gasses  to 
breathe  ;  but  one  will  enjoy  better  health 
and  find  more  time  for  business,  who 
lives  on  common  air.  Sidney  Smith  once 
remarked :  "After  you  have  written  an 
article,  take  your  pen  and  strike  out  half 
the  words,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  much  stronger  it  is." 


OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    BOOK    OF    MORMON. 


Objection.  That  the  story  told  by 
Joseph  Smith  with  regard  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  Book  of  Mormon 
was  originally  written  is  absurd,  and  at 
variance  with  the  discoveries  made  re- 
lating to  the  language  and  writings  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America.  ■ 


For  the  sake  of  brevity,  in  the  above 
we  have  condensed  the  statements  of 
several  Anti-Mormon  writers,  and  have 
simply  given  the  gist  of  their  objection; 
an  objection,  by  the  way,  which  was 
much  more  commonly  advanced  in  ear- 
lier years  than  at  present,  as  later  dis- 


OBJECTIONS   TO    THE  BOOK  OE  MORMON. 


coveries  have  tended  largely  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  very  close  connection  be- 
tween many  of  the  characters  used  by 
the  more  civilized  races  of  the  Laman- 
ites  of  modern  times,  and  the  languages 
and  writings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Phoenecians,  Hebrews  and  kindred 
races. 

Let  us  enquire  first  what  is  the  Book  of 
Mormon's  own  statement  on  this  point. 
In  the  very  first  chapter  of  the  sacred 
record  Nephi  states  (600  B.C.):  "I  make 
a  record  in  the  language  of  my  father, 
which  consists  of  the  learning  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  language  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." (r  Nephi,.  1,  2.)  Nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  later  Mormon  writes:  "And 
now  behold  we  have  written  this  record 
according  to  our  knowledge  in  the  char- 
acters, which  are  called  among  us  the 
reformed  Egyptian,  being  handed  down 
and  altered  by  us,  according  to  our  man- 
ner of  speech.  And  if  our  plates  had 
been  sufficiently  large,  we  should  have 
written  in  Hebrew;  but  the  Hebrew  hath 
been  altered  by  us  also;  and  if  we  could 
have  written  in  Hebrew,  behold,  ye 
would  have  had  no  imperfection  in  our 
record."  (Mormon  ix,  32,  2>2>-) 

From  the  above  we  learn  that  Nephi 
wrote  his  original  record  in  "the  lan- 
guage of  the  Egyptians,"  but  that  in  the 
process  of  time  both  the  language  and 
characters  became  altered;  and  that 
Mormon  wrote  in  the  characters  known 
to  the  Nephites  by  the  name  of  "the  re- 
formed Egyptian." 

Some  of  these  characters  were  tran- 
scribed to  a  piece  of  paper  and 
shown  by  Martin  Harris  to  Professors 
Mitchell  and  Anthon,  of  New  York. 
The  following  is  Martin  Harris'  account 
of  that  circumstance,  as  related  by 
him  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  on  his  return 
from  that  city: 

"I  went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
presented  the  characters  which  had  been 
translated,  with  the  translation  thereof, 
to  Professor  Anthon,  a  gentleman  cele- 
brated for  his  literary  attainments.  Pro- 
fessor Anthon  stated  that  the  translation 
was  correct,  more  so  than  any  he  had 
before  seen  translated  from  the  Egyp- 
tian.    I  then  showed   him  those  which 


were  not  yet  translated,  and  he  said  they 
were  Egyptian,  Chaldaic,  Assyriac,  and 
Arabic,  and  he  said  that  they  were  the 
true  characters.  He  gave  me  a  certifi- 
cate, certifying  to  the  people  of  Palmynf 
that  they  were  true  characters,  and  that 
the  translation  of  such  of  them  as  had 
been  translated  was  also  correct.  I  took 
the  certificate  and  put  it  into  my  pocket, 
and  was  just  leaving  the  house,  when 
Mr.  Anthon  called  me  back,  and  asked 
me  how  the  young  man  found  out  that 
there  were  gold  plates  in  the  place  where 
he  found  them.  I  answered  that  an 
angel  of  God  had  revealed  it  unto  him. 

"He  then  said  unto  me,  Let  me  see 
that  certificate.  I  accordingly  took  it 
out  of  my  pocket  and  gave  it  to  him, 
when  he  took  it  and  tore  it  to  pieces, 
saying  that  there  was  no  such  thing  now 
as  ministering  of  angels,  and  that  if 
I  would  bring  the  plates  to  him,  he 
would  translate  them.  I  informed  him 
that  part  of  the  plates  were  sealed,  and 
that  I  was  forbidden  to  bring  them;  he 
replied,  'I  cannot  read  a  sealed  book.' 
I  left  him  and  went  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  who 
sanctioned  what  Professor  Anthon  had 
said  respecting  both  the  characters  and 
the  translation." 

The  following  statements  are  from  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,'*  December,  1880.  The 
Landa  mentioned  therein  is  Diego  de 
Landa,  first  bishop  of  Yucatan.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Mayas,  which  was 
preserved  on  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at 
Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain: 

"It  is  astonishing  to  notice  that  while 
Landa's  first  B  is,  according  to  Valen- 
tine, respresented  by  a  footprint,  and 
that  path  and  footprint  are  pronounced 
Be  in  the  Maya's  dictionary,  the  Egyp- 
tian sign  for  B  was  the  human  leg.  * 

"Still  more  surprising  is  it  that  the  H 
of  Landa's  alphabet  is  a  tie  of  cord, 
while  the  Egyptian  H  is  a  twisted  cord. 
*  *  *  But  the  most  striking  coin- 
cidence of  all  occurs  in  the  coiled  or 
curled  line  representing  Landa's  U;  for 
it  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  Egyp- 
tian curled  U." 

Mr.  I.  Donnelly  writing  on  this  matter 


PECULIARITIES  OF   THE  MEXICANS. 


says:  "I  have  shown  that  the  closest  resem- 
blances exist  between  the  Maya  alphabet 
and  the  Egyptian  signs — in  the  c,  h,  t,  i, 
k,  1,  m,  n,  o,  q,  and  s — eleven  letters  in 
till;  in  some  cases  as  in  the  n  and  k,  the 
signs  are  identical;  the  k,  in  both  al- 
phabets, is  not  only  a  serpent,  but  a  ser- 
pent with  a  protuberance  or  convolution 
in  the  middle!  If  we  add  to  the  above 
the  b  and  u,  referred  to  in  the  "Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,"  we  have  thirteen  letters  out 
of  sixteen  in  the  Maya  and  Egyptian 
related  to  each  other.  Can  any  theory 
of  accidental  coincidences  account  for 
all  this?  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  resemblances  are  found  be- 
tween the  only  tivo  phonetic  systems  of 
alphabet  in  the  world." 

George  Reynolds. 


Let  Me  Off. — Mr.  Howells,  in  his 
"  Modern  Instance,"  says  that  everything 
in  Boston  is  characteristic  of  the  city,  and 
that  even  a  Boston  Irishman  and  a  Bos- 
ton Jew  are  entirely  different  from  the 
Irishmen  and  Jews  not  favored  with  a 
residence  in  the  old  Puritan  city.  This 
theory,  and  the  occasional  humorous  as- 
sumptions of  after-dinner  speeches,  in 
styling  Boston  as  the  Athens  of  America, 
give  occasion  for  wits  to  indulge  them- 


selves in  such  exaggerations  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  New  York  paper : 

A  New  Yorker  came  to  Boston  re- 
cently, and  as  the  street-car  he  wished 
to  take  from  the  depot  was  crowded,  he 
got  upon  the  front  platform  with  the 
driver.  "  Well,  what's  the  news  in  old 
Boston  ? "  said  the  spruce,  keen-eyed 
New  Yorker,  turning  to  the  driver. 
"They  say,"  responded  the  driver,  "that 
the  course  of  lectures  at  Harvard  on 
Ethnology  is  attracting  no  little  atten- 
tion." This  rather  startled  the  man  from 
the  backwoods  of  New  York  City,  but 
after  a  few  moments  he  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able  to  ask, — "Where  did 
this  Myopia  Club,  that  we  read  of  so 
much  in  the  papers,  get  their  name 
from?"  "  Don't  you  know?"  returned 
the  driver,  as  he  slapped  the  off-horse 
with  the  end  of  the  reins  ;  "  why,  I'm  sur- 
prised. Myopia  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  means  near-sighted."  "  Stop 
the  car  and  let  me  get  off,"  said  the  New 
Yorker.  "  I  must  get  into  a  car  where  I 
can  sit  down  for  a  few  moments.     I  feel 

faint." 

* 

He  seems  to  me  most  dignified  who 
attains  by  his  virtue  a  high  station. 

The  countenance  is  a  certain,  silent 
expression  of  the  mind. — Cicero. 


PECULIARITIES    OF    THE    MEXICANS. 


December  1880. — I  saw  a  mail-coach 
drawn  by  eight  horses;  two  wheelers, 
two  leaders,  and  four  abreast  between. 
Saw  twenty-four  donkeys  each  with  two 
slabs  of  stone  on  his  back,  driven  past 
the  hotel.  This  is  the  principal  means 
of  transport. 

Butter  is  always  served  without  any 
salt. 

Ladies  wear  no  bonnets  or  hats  in  the 
street  or  at  home. 

Soap  is  not  furnished  in  the  hotels. 

All  houses  are  provided  with  courts, 
and  have  but  one  entrance  for  man  and 
beast. 

A  Mexican  shakes  hands  every  time 
he   meets   or  leaves  you;  and  will  em- 


brace you  if  you  have  been  absent  some 
time. 

Women  smoke. 

Pulque  is  the  principal  drink.  It  is 
an  intoxicant  made  from  the  Maguey- 
plant. 

Mexican  tradesmen  always  give  you  a 
price  and  then  ask  you  how  much  you 
will  give. 

Funerals  are  conducted  on  the  street 
cars,  a  hearse  car  being  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose.    No  mourners. 

Sunday  is  the  principal  sales  day. 

Men  wear  pants,  each  leg  being  half  of 
one  color  and.half  of  another. 

After  a  certain  hour,  no  person  is 
allowed  to  carry  a  parcel  on  the  street. 


THE  STARRY  HEAVEN. 


It  is  considered  a  disgrace  for  a  gentle- 
man to  carry  one  at  any  time. 

The  same  street  has  different  names 
applied  to  different  blocks;  one  name 
applying  to  one,  two  or  three  blocks. 

I  saw  two  men  playing  chess  under 
the  portals  on  the  public  street. 

Lying  is  the  principal  trait,  immorality 
next,  and  excessive  outward  politeness 
third. 

Ladies  salute,  as  also  men,  by  holding 
up  one  hand  and  wabbling  the  fingers. 

The  government  will  not  sell  postage 
stamps.  One  either  has  to  buy  stamped 
envelopes  or  carry  his  letter  to  the  of- 
fice and  have  the  clerk  stamp  it.  AH 
letters  not  directed  to  some  particular 
street  or  house  are  listed,  and  one  asks 
for  the  number  instead  of  the  name.  It 
is  quite  customary  for  a  person  who  has 
taken  a  letter  out  by  mistake  to  put  up  a 
notice  to  that  effect  in  the  post  office, 
stating  where  the  letter  can  be  obtained, 
instead  of  returning  the  letter  to  the  of- 
fice. Postage  to  the  United  States  is 
only  five  cents;  to  any  point  in  Mexico  it 
is  twenty-five. 

Ladies  use  powder  and  paint  profusely, 
though  scarcely  ever  artistically. 

Most  Mexican  ladies  have  very  per- 
ceptible mustaches.  They,  the  ladies, 
are  generally  very  slender  in  form. 

It  is  fashionable  for  Mexican  gentlemen 
to  take  a  nap  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Tortillas  are  a  sort  of  "flap  jack," 
made  of  corn,  ground  on  an  Indian 
grind-stone.  They  are  very  tough,  and 
are  worked  into  form  by  patting  between 
the  hands  and  then  stretched  over  the 
knee.  When  cooked,  they  are  consid- 
ered a  delicacy  by  the  natives. 

Policemen  wear  a  club  and  a  six- 
shooter.  They  generally  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  all  carriages  or 
teams  have   to  turn  out  for  them.     At 


night,  a  police  lantern  is  placed  equi- 
distant from  the  four  corners  of  each 
street  crossing. 

Wooden  plows  are  used  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

Strawberries  ripen  in  December  and 
again  in  the  spring.  Peaches  ripen  in 
February.  During  the  winter,  we  have 
melons,  tomatoes,  radishes,  turnips, 
green  onions,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of 
fruit. 

Stoves  are  not  used,  except  a  few 
burning  charcoal.  They  are  without 
pipe  or  chimney  and  are  used  exclu- 
sively for  cooking. 

The  moon  passes  through  the  zenith, 
nearly,  perhaps  a  little  to  the  north. 

Indians  go  from  Ozumba,  eight  to 
twelve  miles,  hew  a  tie  eight  by  eight 
inches  by  six  and  a  half  feet,  carry  it 
back  on  their  shoulders,  and  get  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  cents  for  it.  I 
saw  a  sleeper  being  hauled  from  the 
canyon  by  an  ox  and  a  donkey,  the  for- 
mer having  rope  tugs  running  from  the 
sleeper  to  a  stick  lashed  to  his  horns,  the 
latter  being  ahead  of  the  ox  and  hitched 
to  this  stick.  The  sleeper  rested  on  a 
running  gear  of  two  small  solid  wheels 
and  axle.  Two  Indians  tried  to  manage 
the  whole. 

Nearly  all  Indians  sleep  on  board  bed- 
steads, with  a  rush  mattress  and  sheet 
for  bed  clothes. 

Whenever  a  new  pulque  or  butcher 
shop  is  opened,  as  was  the  case  this 
morning,  May  9,  1881,  a  band  plays  for 
some  time  in  front  of  the  new  establish- 
ment. 

Mexicans  do  not  wash  in  the  morning 
for  fear  of  making  themselves  sick;  at 
least  one  of  them  told  us  so. 

Young  men  hire  a  street  piano  to  go 
and  serenade  their  girls  at  night. 

Fera.  L.  Young. 


THE   STARRY   HEAVEN. 


'Twas  a  star  lit  night  and  Cynthia  fair 
Over  Mother  Earth  shed  her  golden  hair, 
And  the  steller  legions  sped  away 
On  the  fading  track  of  the  King  of  dav. 


And  as  I  mused,  I  sought  to  trace 
God's  finger  through  the  depth  of  space, 
Where  orbs  celestial  in  grandeur  roll 
And  our  Father,  God  has  supreme  contr. 


RAGENBACH. 


I  stood  and  gazed  with  fond  delight 
On  these  shining  gems  in  the  brow  of  night, 
And  I  thus  exclaimed,  O  God  to  Thee, 
May  I  with  reverence  bow  the  knee! 

J  thought  of  infinite  worlds  or  spheres 
Homes  of  the  Gods  of  former  years, 
Where  countless  myriads  congregate 
And  Eloheim  presides  in  state. 


Awed  by  the  skill  the  heavens  display 
In  the  spacious  infinite  far  away, 
I  gazed  entranced  on  those  orbs  above 
Where  reigns  supreme  the  God  of  love. 

As  through  infinitude  I  stood 

Home  of  the  Gods  their  bright  abode, 

I  caught  a  glimpse  with  illumined  eye 

Of  the  throne  of  God,  His  throne  on  high. 

Andrew  Dalrymple. 


RAGENBACH* 


Just  as  the  -closing  Autumn  day 
Was  merging  into  twilight  gray, 

The  sun  had  set  in  a  golden  sea, 

The  wandering  wind  swept  o'er  the  lea, 

Sighing  as  onward  it  passed  to  the  glade, 
"As  a  leaf,  we  all  do  fade — do  fade  ;" 

It  chanced  that  some  neighbors  came  dropping  in 
The  friendly  doors  of  Ragenbach  Inn, 

To  spend  an  hour  in  social  chat, 
Talk  of  the  weather,  of  this,  of  that, 

Xor  dreamed  a  danger  lurking  near 
Should  fill  each  heart  with  sudden  fear. 

The  smith,  a  goodly  man  to  see, 
Made  one  of  this  glad  company  ; 

Strong-limbed  and  powerful,  sinewy,  tall, 
His  genial  smile  o'erbrimmed  on  all. 

But  presently  wide  open  swung 

The  half-closed  door.     With  leaden  tongue 

Protruding,  and  with  aspect  bad, 
Stood  there  a  powerful  mastiff,  mad, 

Savagely  snapping,  left  and  right, 
He  barred  the  only  entrance  tight ; 

To  pass  him  surely  was  to  die; 
Then  rose  a  great  despairing  cry, 

And  groans,  and  sighs,  and  tears,  and  prayer, 
Mingled  in  wild  confusion  there. 

But  in  that  moment,  horror-fraught, 
Like  inspiration  came  the  thought 

Unto  the  blacksmith,  strong  and  tall, 
"  My  death  shall  be  the  life  of  all." 

■'  Back  each  !  "  he  thundered  in  a  voice 
So  stern  and  deep,  there  seemed  no  choice 

But  to  obey.     "  I'll  guarantee 
The  brute  shall  harm  no  one  but  me." 
*  A  true  storv. 


"  God  help  me  now  !  "  he  cried,  nor  quailed, 
Seized  on  the  foaming  beast  and  nailed 

With  iron  grasp  unto  the  floor, 
Till  all  had  safely  passed  the  door. 

Then  dashed  his  prisoner  swift  aside, 
And  joined  his  weeping  friends  outside. 

Bleeding  and  torn  and  out  of  breath, 
A  hero — doomed  to  awful  death. 

Then  'mid  the  people's  loud  lament, 
Straight  to  his  own  dear  workshop  went, 

Whose  walls,  so  often  and  so  long, 
Had  echoed  to  his  cheery  song ; 

His  strongest,  heaviest  chain  unwound, 
And  firmly  to  his  anvil  bound  ; 

Then  with  a  skill  by  none  excelled, 
About  his  own  strong  limbs  did  weld, 

In  solemn  silence.     "  'Tis  done,  'tis  past, 
The  work  is  well — it  is  my  last. 

"  Now  bring  to  me  my  food  each  day, 
And  oh,  forget  you  not  to  pray 

"  That  if  the  Father's  will  be  such, 
I  may  not  suffer  long,  or  much  !  " 

When  nine  bright  morns  had  set  and  risen. 
The  early  watcher  sought  his  prison, 

But  heard  within  no  moan  of  pain, 
No  dismal  clanking  of  a  chain. 

Stretched  cold  and  lifeless  on  the  ground, 
His  chain  still  clasped  the  anvil  round, 

But  his  tried  sonl  had  snapped  its  bond, 
And  soaring  to  the  bright  beyond, 

Had  left  another  martyr-name 
Emblazoned  on  the  scroll  of  fame, 

Beside  which  to  the  end  of  time, 
Will  stand  no  other  more  sublime. 

Youth's  Companion. 
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ETERNAL   DURATION   OF   MATTER. 

"the  elements  are  eternal." 


"And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Behold, 
I  make  all  things  new.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
Write:  for  these  words  are  true  and  faithful." — 
Rev.  xxi.  j". 

Matter  and  Spirit  are  the  two  great 
principles  of  all  existence.  Everything 
animate  and  inanimate  is  composed  of 
one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  these  eter- 
nal principles.  I  say  eternal,  because 
the  elements  are  as  durable  as  the  quick- 
ening power  which  exists  in  them.  Mat- 
ter and  spirit  are  of  equal  duration ; 
both  are  self-existent — they  never  began 
to  exist,  and  they  never  can  be  annihi- 
lated. We  do  not  enter  upon  this  bound- 
less subject  as  a  matter  of  mere  specula- 
tive philosophy,  calculated  in  its  nature 
merely  to  charm  the  imagination,  to  in- 
terest the  curious  or  to  please  the  learned. 
So  far  from  this,  we  consider  it  a  subject 
of  deep  and  thrilling  interest  to  all  the 
human  family.  A  subject  equally  inter- 
esting to  Jew  and  Christian  ;  Mohamme- 
dan and  Pagan ;  the  wise  and  the  sim- 
ple ;  the  learned  and  the  ignorant — all — 
all  are  journeying  swiftly  through  time, 
and  are  bound  to  eternity.  All  are  lov- 
ers of  life  and  happiness  ;  all  are  looking 
forward  with  inexpressible  anxiety  to 
the  unexplored  regions  of  futurity. 

The  Jew,  as  he  follows  his  aged  parent, 
his  bosom  friend,  or  his  tender  offspring 
to  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  while  his 
bosom  heaves  with  anguish,  grief  and 
sorrow,  is  still  comforted  with  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  their  being  raised  from 
the  dead  with  the  whole  of  Israel's  race, 
and  clothed  upon  with  flesh ;  and  of 
their  being  restored  again  to  that  land 
which  was  given  to  them  and  their  fathers 
for  an  everlasting  inheritance ;  while 
David  takes  his  seat  in  the  holy  city  and 
reigns  over  the  twelve  tribes  forever  and 
ever. 

The  modern  Christian,  when  called 
upon  to  endure  the  pangs  of  grief  and 
sorrow,   in   following  to  the  grave   his 

*Written  in  prison,  at  Liberty,  Mo. 


nearest  friends,  is  comforted  with  the 
hope  of  a  spiritual  existence  in  a  world 
far  distant  from  his  native  earth  ;  and  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  space, 
where  spirits  mingle  in  eternal  joy  and 
everlasting  song ;  and  although  the  body 
should  rise  from  the  dead,  yet  they  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  will  become  spirit 
unconnected  with  matter,  and  soar  away 
to  worlds  on  high,  free  from  all  the  ele- 
ments of  which  their  nature  was  com- 
posed in  this  life  ;  and  thus  enjoy  eternal 
life  and  happiness,  while  matter, 

Animate  and  inanimate  shall  cease  to  be  ; 
And  no  more  place  be  found  for  Heaven,  Earth, 
or  Sea. 

The  Mohammedan  is  equally  subject 
to  all  the  heart-rending  grief  and  anguish 
which  others  feel  at  the  loss  of  friends ; 
but  comforts  himself  with  the  thoughts 
of  one  day  gaining  a  paradise  of  sensual 
pleasures,  where,  with  all  his  faithful 
friends,  he  expects  to  bask  forever  in  all 
the  enjoyments  of  sensuality.  He 
dreams  of  trees  loaded  with  delicious 
fruits,  and  bending  their  branches  invit- 
ingly to  his  appetite ;  and  of  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds,  adorned  with 
pleasant  walks,  with  cooling  shades  and 
with  blooming  sweets  which  perfume  the 
air,  and  surrounded  with  fields  of  spices 
more  delicious  than  all  the  productions 
of  Arabia :  while  his  golden  palaces  and 
seraglios  are  thronged  with  myriads  of 
delightful  virgins,  more  pure  and  beauti- 
ful than  the  fairest  daughters  of  Circas- 
sia.  With  these  he  hopes  to  spend  a 
life  of  pleasure  forevermore. 

The  Pagan,  too,  in  turn,  when  bowed 
down  with  grief  and  sorrow,  finds  some 
relief  in  anticipation  of  a  future  exist- 
ence— some  shady  forest  filled  with  game 
— some  delightful  prairie  of  blooming 
flowers — some  humble  heaven  behind 
the  cloud-topped  hills,  where  he  hopes  to 
join  his  wife,  his  children,  his  brothers, 
his  fathers  ;  and  in  their  society  to  spend 
a  peaceful  eternity  in  all  the  enjoyments 
of  domestic  life,  while  his  faithful  horse 
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and  dog  shall  bear  him  company.  These 
are  the  hopes  and  anticipations  which 
serve  to  dry  his  tears,  to  calm  his  heav- 
ing bosom,  and  to  his  troubled  spirit 
whisper  peace.  How  desirable  then  is  a 
just  and  correct  knowledge  on  this  all- 
important  subject.  Who  does  not  desire 
to  become  acquainted  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  nature  of  that  eternal  state  of 
existence  to  which  we  are  all  hastening? 
We  are  dependent  alone  upon  the  light 
of  revelation  and  reason  for  any  just  and 
correct  information  on  this  subject.  Mo- 
ses, in  his  account  of  the  creation,  com- 
mences thus : 

"  In  the  beginning  God  made  (or 
formed)  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
the  earth  she  was  empty  and  desolate ; 
and  darkness  upon  the  faces  of  the 
abyss ;  and  the  wind  of  God  was  brood- 
ing over  the  faces  of  the  waters." 

Moses  did  not  see  fit  to  inform  us  of 
what  kind  of  materials  the  Lord  formed 
the  earth,  and  indeed  there  was  no  need 
of  revelation  to  guide  us  on  that  subject ; 
for  we  see  for  ourselves  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  common  elements  which 
constitute  matter  in  general,  and  of 
course  this  element  or  matter  already 
existed,  and  that,  too,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  the  formation  of  a  globe  like  this. 
From  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, many  have  gathered  the  idea  that 
God  created  all  things  out  of  nonentity — 
that  solid  matter  sprang  from  nothing. 
But  this  is  for  want  of  reflection,  or  an 
exercise  of  reason  on  the  subject;  for 
instance,  when  a  child  inquires  of  its 
father,  saying,  father,  who  made  this 
house?  The  father  replies,  the  carpen- 
ter made  it.  Again,  the  child  inquires, 
who  made  me  ?  the  father  replies,  the 
Lord  made  you.  Again,  the  child  in- 
quires, who  made  the  earth  ?  The  father 
replies,  the  Lord  made  the  earth,  and  all 
things  upon  the  face  thereof.  Now  the 
child  might  suppose  that  the  carpenter 
created  the  house  without  any  materials  • 
that  he  brought  it  into  existence  from 
nothing  ;  and  so,  with  equal  propriety,  he 
might  suppose  that  he  was  formed  from 
nothing ;  when  in  fact  he  was  formed  of 
materials  which  grew  out  of  the  earth 
And   with  the  same   degree  of  impro- 


priety we  might  suppose  that  God  made 
the  earth  from  nothing,  when  in  fact  He 
made  it  out  of  self-existing  element. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  mechanic  to  make 
anything  whatever  without  materials; 
so  it  is  equally  impossible  for  God  to 
bring  forth  matter  from  nonentity,  or  to 
originate  element  from  nothing,  because 
this  would  contradict  the  law  of  truth,  and 
destroy  himself.  We  might  as  well  say 
that  God  can  add  two  and  three  together 
and  the  sum  will  be  twelve  ;  or  that  he 
can  substract  five  from  ten  and  leave 
eight,  as  to  say  that  he  can  originate  mat- 
ter from  nonentity ;  because  these  are 
principles  of  eternal  truth,  they  are  laws, 
which  cannot  be  broken:  that  two  and 
three  are  five,  that  five  from  ten  leaves 
five,  and  that  nought  from  nought  leaves 
nought ;  and  a  hundred  noughts  added 
together  is  nothing  still.  In  all  these  the 
product  is  determined  by  unchangeable 
laws,  whether  the  reckoning  be  calcu- 
lated by  the  Almighty,  or  by  man,  the 
result  is  precisely  the  same. 

Here,  then,  is  mathematical  demon- 
stration that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  being  to  originate  matter.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  matter  as  well  as  spirit 
is  eternal,  uncreated,  self-existing.  How- 
ever infinite  the  variety  of  its  changes, 
forms  and  shapes — -however  vast  and 
varying  the  parts  it  has  to  act  in  the 
great  theatre  of  the  universe — whatever 
sphere  its  several  parts  may  be  destined 
to  fill  in  the  boundless  organization  of 
infinite  wisdom,  yet  it  is  there,  durable 
as  the  throne  of  Jehovah.  And  Eter- 
nity is  inscribed  in  indelible  characters 
on  every  particle.  Revolution  may  suc- 
ceed revolution,  vegetation  may  bloom 
and  flourish,  and  fall  again  to  decay  in 
the  revolving  seasons ;  generation  upon 
generation  may  pass  away  and  others 
still  succeed;  empires  may  fall  to  ruin, 
and  moulder  to  the  dust  and  be  forgot- 
ten ;  the  marble  monuments  of  antiquity 
may  crumble  to  atoms  and  mingle  in  the 
common  ruin;  the  mightiest  works  of 
art,  with  all  their  glory,  may  sink  in  ob- 
livion and  be  remembered  no  more; 
worlds  may  startle  from  their  orbits,  and, 
hurling  from  their  spheres,  run  lawless 
on  each  other  in  inconceivable  confusion  ; 
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element  may  war  with  element  in  awful 
majesty,  while  thunders  roll  from  sky  to 
sky  and  arrows  of  lightning  break  the 
mountains  asunder,  scatter  the  rocks 
like  hailstones,  set  worlds  on  fire,  and 
melt  the  elements  with  fervent  heat,  and 
yet  not  one  grain  can  be  lost,  not  one 
particle  can  be  annihilated.  All  these 
revolutions  and  convulsions   of  nature 


will  only  serve  to  refine,  purify,  and 
finally  restore  and  renew  the  elements 
upon  which  they  act.  And  like  the  sun- 
shine after  a  storm,  or  like  gold  seven 
times  tried  in  the  fire,  they  will  shine 
forth  with  additional  lustre  as  they  roll 
in  their  eternal  spheres,  in  their  glory,  in 
the  midst  of  the  power  of  God. 

Parley  P.  Pratt. 
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THE   WORD   OF   WISDOM. 

We  had  a  very  instructive,  impressive 
and  salutary  discourse  delivered  to  us  in 
the  city  of  Nauvoo  last  Sabbath,  May  29, 
1842,  on  the  above  subject,  to  a  large  and 
attentive  congregation,  by  President 
Hyrum  Smith. 

He  stated  that  there  were  many  of  the 
commands  of  God  that  seemed  to  be 
overlooked  by  this  generation,  and  he 
was  fearful  that  many  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  in  this  respect,  were  following 
their  old  traditions  and  former  practices 
of  spiritualizing  the  word  of  God,  and> 
through  a  vain  philosophy,  departing 
from  the  pure  principles  of  eternal  truth 
which  God  had  given  by  revelation  for 
the  salvation  of  the  human  family ;  but 
that  every  word  of  God  is  of  importance 
whether  it  be  the  word  contained  in  the 
Bible,  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  or  in  the 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  for 
"  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  from  the 
mouth  of  God."  The  principles  that  are 
taught  in  the  Bible  are  pure,  and  ought 
to  be  adhered  to ;  and  if  people  adhere 
to  that  teaching,  it  will  prove  their  salva- 
tion. The  principles  that  are  taught  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon  are  also  pure,  and 
holy,  and  righteous,  and  will,  if  followed, 
lead  men  to  God  ;  and  the  principles  that 
are  taught  in  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  are  from  God — they  are  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness — they  are  given 
for  a  blessing  to  the  human  family,  and' 
the  salvation,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of 
His  Saints  ;  and  that  man  who  wantonly 
departs  from  any  of  the   revelations  of 


Jehovah,  and  treats  lightly  the  word  of 
God,  whether  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  or  the  Bible,  is  void  of  under- 
standing ;  he  is  not  wise  concerning  the 
doings  of  the  Lord,  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion, the  past  dealings,  present  designs, 
or  future  purposes  of  the  Almighty.  The 
God  of  the  armies'  of  Israel  is  a  wise 
God,  He  comprehended  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  and  adapted  His  plans, 
His  designs  and  teachings  to  the  peculiar 
wants,  the  local  situations,  the  exigencies 
of  mankind,  and  the  present  and  future 
good  of  the  human  family ;  and  every, 
thing  that  He  has  deigned  to  notice  by 
way  of  instruction  to  the  children  of 
men,  is  given  by  infinite  wisdom,  by  the 
intelligence  of  Jehovah ;  and  if  obeyed, 
when  His  designs  shall  be  fully  unrav- 
eled, it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  wis- 
dom in  it  beyond  the  comprehension  oi 
man  in  his  present  state. 

When  God  first  made  man  upon  the 
earth,  he  was  a  different  being  entirely 
to  what  he  now  is ;  his  body  was  strong, 
athletic,  robust  and  healthy ;  his  days 
were  prolonged  upon  the  earth — he  lived 
nearly  one  thousand  years ,  his  mind 
was  vigorous  and  active,  and  his  intel- 
lectual faculties  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive;  but  he  has  become  degenerated, 
his  life  has  dwindled  to  a  span,  disease 
preys  upon  his  system,  his  body  is  ener- 
vated and  enfeebled,  and  his  mental  and 
intellectual  faculties  are  impaired  and 
weakened  ;  and  man  is  not  now  that  dig- 
nified, noble,  majestic,  honorable  and 
mighty  being  that  he  was  when  he  first 
proceeded  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker. 
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The  Lord  has,  in  His  wise  designs,  re- 
vealed unto  us  His  will ;  He  has  made 
known  unto  us  His  future  purposes  ;  He 
has  told  us,  as  He  did  His  ancient  Pro- 
phets, that  the  "  earth  shall  be  redeemed 
— that  the  curse  shall  be  removed  from 
it — that  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  lie 
down  together — that  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  ox — and  that  they  shall  not 
hurt  nor  destroy  ;  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea  " — that  man's  days 
shall  be  as  "  the  days  of  a  tree,"  that  he 
shall  again  live  one  thousand  years  on 
the  earth.  This  is  the  "  time  of  the  res- 
toration of  all  things,"  and  this  has  got 
to  be  brought  about  by  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom,  obe- 
dience and  faith  of  man  combined. 

Everything  has  become  degenerated 
from  what  it  was  in  its  primitive  state. 
"  God  made  man  pure,  but  he  has  found 
out  many  inventions ;  "  his  vices  have 
become  innumerable,  and  his  diseases 
multiplied ;  his  taste  has  become  vitiated, 
and  his  judgment  impaired ;  he  has 
fallen,  fallen,  fallen  from  that  dignified 
state  that  he  once  occupied  on  the  earth, 
and  it  needs  a  restorative  that  man  has 
not  in  his  possession — wisdom  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect^ 
and  power  which  human  philosophy, 
talent  and  ingenuity  cannot  control.  God 
only  is  acquainted  with  the  fountain  of 
action,  and  the  mainspring  of  human 
events  ;  he  knows  where  disease  is  seated, 
and  what  is  the  cause  of  it ;  He  is  also 
acquainted  with  the  spring  of  health, 
the  balm  of  Gilead  of  life ;  He  knows 
what  course  to  pursue  to  restore  man- 
kind to  their  pristine  excellence,  and 
primitive  vigor  and  health ;  and  He  has 
appointed  the  Word  of  Wisdom  as  one  of 
the  engines  to  bring  about  this  thing,  to 
remove  the  beastly  appetites,  the  mur- 
derous disposition  and  the  vitiated  taste 
of  man ;  to  restore  his  body  to  health 
and  vigor,  promote  peace  between  him 
and  the  brute  creation ;  and,  as  one  of 
the  little  wheels  in  God's  designs,  to  help 
to  regulate  the  great  machinery  which 
shall  eventually  revolutionize  the  earth, 
and  bring  about  the  restoration  of  all 
things ;  and  when  they  are  restored  He 


will  plant  "  the  tree  of  life,  whose  leaves 
shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
The  Lord  has  told  us  what  is  good  for 
us  to  eat  and  drink,  and  what  is  perni- 
cious ;  and  some  of  our  wise  philoso- 
phers, and  some  of  our  Elders,  too,  pay 
no  regard  to  it ;  they  think  it  too  little, 
too  foolish  for  wise  men  to  regard. 
Fools  !  Where  is  their  wisdom,  philoso- 
phy and  intelligence  ?  From  whence  did 
they  obtain  their  superior  light  ?  Their 
capacity  and  power  of  reasoning  was 
given  them  by  the  great  Jehovah  ;  if  they 
have  any  wisdom  they  obtained  it  from 
Him.  And  have  they  grown  so  much 
wiser  than  God  that  they  are  going  to 
instruct  Him  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  to 
tell  Him  what  is  wise  and  what  is  foolish  ? 
They  think  it  too  small  for  Him  to  con- 
descend to  tell  men  what  will  be  nutri- 
tious, or  what  will  be  unhealthy.  Who 
made  the  corn,  the  wheat,  the  rye,  and 
all  the  vegetable  substances  ?  And  who 
was  it  that  organized  man  and  constituted 
him  as  he  is  found  ?  Who  made  his  stom- 
ach, and  his  digestive  organs,  and  pre- 
pared proper  nutriment  for  his  system, 
that  the  juices  of  his  body  might  be  sup- 
plied, and  his  form  be  invigorated  by 
that  kind  of  food  which  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  laws  of  God  have  said  would 
be  good  for  man  ?  And  has  God  made 
his  food,  and  provided  it  for  the  use  of 
man,  and  shall  He  be  ashamed  to  speak 
of  the  work  of  His  hands  ?  Has  He'  be- 
come so  fantastical,  so  foolish,  so  weak 
and  effeminate,  that  it  has  become  im- 
politic for  Him  to  tell  what  is  the  best 
distribution  to  make  of  the  work  of  His 
hands  ?  Oh,  shame !  let  it  not  be  heard 
among  the  Saints  ;  let  that  man  who  in- 
culcates such  principles  hide  his  face. 
We  are  told  by  some  that  circumstances 
alter  the  revelations  of  God.  Tell  me 
what  circumstances  would  alter  the  ten 
commandments;  they  were  given  by 
revelation — given  as  a  law  to  the  children 
of  Israel.  Who  has  a  right  to  alter  that 
law?  Some  think  that  they  are  too 
small  for  us  to  notice ;  they  are  not  too 
small  for  God  to  notice;  and  have  we 
got  so  high,  so  bloated  out,  that  we  can- 
not condescend  to  notice  things  that  God 
has  ordained  for  our  benefit  ?  Or  have  we 
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got  so  weak  that  we  are  not  fit  to  be 
called  Saints  ?  For  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  all  that  "  are 
or  can  be  called  Saints."  Listen  not  to 
the  teaching  of  any  man,  or  any  Elder, 
who  says  the  word  of  wisdom  is  of  no 
moment ;  for  such  a  man  will  eventually 
be  overthrown.  These  are  principles 
that  I  have  always  acted  upon,  that  I 
have  always  practiced ;  and  they  are 
what  my  family  practices  ;  they  are  what 
brother  Hyrum  has  always  contended  for, 
and  what  I  now  contend  for ;  and  I  know 
that  nothing  but  an  unwavering,  unde- 
viating  course  can  save  a  man  in  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

The  Lord  has  told  us  that  "strong 
drinks  are  not  good  ;  "  who  is  it  that  will 
say  they  are,  when  the  Lord  says  they 
are  not?  That  man  who  says,  "I  can 
drink  wine  or  strong  drink,  and  it  not 
hurt  me,"  is  not  wise.  But  some  will 
say,  "  I  know  that  it  did  me  good,  for  I 
was  fatigued  and  feeble  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, and  it  revived  me,  and  I  was  in- 
vigorated thereby,  and  that  is  sufficient 
proof  for  me."  It  may  be  for  you,  but  it 
would  not  be  for  a  wise  man ;  for  every 
spirit  of  this  kind  will  only  produce  a 
greater  languor  when  its  effects  cease  to 
operate  upon  the  human  body.  But  you 
know  that  you  are  benefited ;  yes,  so 
does .  the  man  who  has  mortgaged  his 
property  know  that  he  is  relieved  from 
his  present  embarrassment ;  but  his  tem- 
porary relief  only  binds  the  cords  of 
bondage  more  severely  around  him. 
The  Lord  has  not  ordained  strong  drink 
for  the  belly,  "but  for  the  washing  of 
your  bodies."  And  again,  "tobacco  is 
not  for  the  body,  neither  for  the  belly ; 
and  it  is  not  good  for  man,  but  as  an 
herb  for  bruises  and  all  sick  cattle,  to  be 
used  with  judgment  and  skill."  Tobacco 
is  a  nauseous,  stinking,  abominable  thing, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  any  human  be- 
ing should  think  of  using  it ;  for  an  Elder 
especially  to  eat  or  smoke  it,  is  a  dis- 
grace to  him ;  he  is  not  fit  for  the  office  ; 
he  ought  first  to  learn  to  keep  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  and  then  to  teach  others. 
God  will  not  prosper  the  man  who  uses 
it.  And  again,  "hot  drinks  are  not  for 
the  body  or  belly ;  "  there  are  many  who 


wonder  what  this  can  mean,  whether  it 
refers  to  tea  or  coffee,  or  not.  I  say  it 
does  refer  to  tea  and  coffee.  Why  is  it 
that  we  are  frequently  so  dull  and  lan- 
guid? It  is  because  we  break  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  :  disease  preys  upon  our  sys- 
tems, our  understandings  are  darkened, 
and  we  do  not  comprehend  the  things  of 
God ;  the  devil  takes  advantage  of  us, 
and  we  fall  into  temptation.  Not  only 
are  they  injurious  in  their  tendency,  and 
baneful  in  their  effects,  but  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  products  might  be  the 
means  of  thousands  of  our  people  being 
poisoned  at  a  future  time,  through  the 
advantage  that  an  enemy  might  take  of 
us,  if  we  made  use  of  these  things  that 
are  thus  spoken  of  as  being  evil ;  and  be 
it  remembered  that  this  instruction  is 
given  "  in  consequence  of  evils  that  do 
and  will  exist  in  the  hearts  of  conspiring 
men." 

"  And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  all 
wholesome  herbs  God  hath  ordained  for 
the  constitution,  nature,  and  use  of  man  ; 
every  herb  in  the  season  thereof,  and 
every  fruit  in  the  season  thereof.  All 
these  to  be  used  with  prudence  and 
thanksgiving.  Yea,  flesh  also  of  beasts, 
and  of  the  fowls  of  the  air,  I  the  Lord 
have  ordained  for  the  use  of  man  with 
thanksgiving;  nevertheless,  they  are  to 
be  used  sparingly  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  unto 
me  that  they  should  not  be  used,  only  in 
times  of  winter,  or  of  cold,  or  famine. 
All  grain  is  ordained  for  the  use  of  man 
and  of  beasts  ;  to  be  the  staff  of  life,  not 
only  for  man,  but  for  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  all 
wild  animals  that  run  or  creep  on  the 
earth  ;  and  these  hath  God  made  for  the 
use  of  man  only  in  times  of  famine,  and 
excess  of  hunger." 

Let  men  attend  to  these  instructions, 
let  them  use  the  things  ordained  of  God, 
let  them  be  sparing  of  the  life  of  ani- 
mals. "  It  is  pleasing,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  flesh  be  used  only  in  times  of  winter 
or  of  famine."  And  why  to  be  used  in 
famine?  Because  all  domesticated  ani- 
mals would  naturally  die,  and  may  as- 
well  be  made  use  of  by  man  as  not. 

"  All  grain  is  good  for  the  food  of  man, 
as  also  the  fruit  of  the  vine — that  which 
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yieldeth  fruit,  whether  in  the  ground  or 
above  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  wheat 
for  man,  and  corn  for  the  ox,  and  oats 
for  the  horse,  and  rye  for  the  fowls  and 
for  swine,  and  for  all  beasts  of  the  field ; 
and  barley  for  all  useful  animals,  and  for 
mild  drinks,  as  also  other  grain.  And  all 
Saints  who  remember  to  keep  and  do 
these  sayings,  walking  in  obedience  to 
the  commandments,  shall  receive  health 
in  their  navel  and  marrow  to  their  bones, 
and  shall  find  wisdom  and  great  treasures 
of  knowledge,  even  hidden  treasures ; 
and  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  shall 
walk  and  not  faint.  And  I  the  Lord 
give  unto  them  a  promise,  that  the  des- 
troying angel  shall  pass  by  them,  as  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  not  slay  them. 
Amen." 

Let  these  things  be  adhered  to — let  the 
Saints  be  wise — let  us  lay  aside  our  folly 
and  abide  by  the  commandments  of  God, 
so  shall  we  be  blessed  of  the  great  Jeho- 
vah in  time  and  in  eternity ;  we  shall 
be  healthy,  strong  and  vigorous ;  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  resist  disease,  and 
wisdom' will  crown  our  councils,  and  our 
bodies  will  become  strong  and  powerful  : 
our  progeny  will  become  mighty,  and 
will  rise  up  arid  call  us  blessed ;  the 
daughters  of  Zion  will  be  beautiful,  and 
her  sons  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth;  we 


shall  prepare  ourselves  for  the  purposes 
of  Jehovah — for  the  kingdom  of  God — 
for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  His  glory, 
"  out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty; 
God  will  shine — Zion  will  be  exalted, 
and  become  the  praise  of  the  whole 
earth." 

Thus  spake  the  man  of  God,  fired  with 
heavenly,  holy  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Saints  of  the  Most  High  who  were  as- 
sembled around  him,  in  breathless  silence 
listening  to  the  gracious  words  that  fell 
from  his  lips,  which  we  feel  ourselves 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  in 
this  brief  sketch,  and  can  only  say  that 
with  boldness  and  firmness  he  expatiated 
freely  and  fully  upon  those  principles, 
opposing  vice  and  error  in  its  various 
forms.  We  are  persuaded  that  his  in- 
structions will  be  indellibly  engraven  on 
the  memories  of  thousands  who  listened 
to  his  discourse.  Firm  and  unwavering 
in  his  principles,  he  has  ever  been  the 
advocate  of  sterling  integrity,  righteous- 
ness and  truth ;  and  when  we  saw  him 
exerting  all  his  energies  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  audience  the  impor- 
tance of  the  thing  that  he  advocated,  it 
reminded  us  of  the  sayings  of  one  of  the 
ancient  servants  of  God — "  I  will  declare 
thy  righteousness  in  the  great  congrega- 
tion." 
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Between  the  Wasatch  and  Sierra  Ne- 
vada mountains  there  was  evidently  at 
one  time  a  large  body  of  fresh  water.  It 
extended,  according  to  Professor  Gilbert, 
from  Oxford,  Oneida  County,  Idaho,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south,  and  from 
the  Wasatch  mountains  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  west,  covering  an  area  of 
about  nineteen  thousand  square  miles. 
Its  depth  was  over  one  thousand  feet. 
High  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  its 
waves  dashed  against  the  rocks  and  dirt, 
forming  terraces  and  watermarks,  which 
to-day  are  evidences  of  its  existence. 
Irregular  in  shape,  this  body  of  water 
formed  promontories  and  bays,  and  af- 
forded,  doubtless,   excellent  places   for 


harbors.  Its  shore-line  was  almost  a 
labyrinth  of  curves,  and  was  sufficiently 
long  to  surround  a  body  of  water  ten 
times  as  great  as  the  one  it  did  encom- 
pass. 

This  ancient  body  of  water  has  been 
named  Lake  Bonneville.  It  was  named 
after  Colonel  Bonneville,  of  the  United 
States  army,  who,  as  far  back  as  1832, 
explored  and  surveyed  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Lake  Bonneville  now  no  longer 
exists,  but  in  the  lowest  part  of  its  basin 
is  situated  Great  Salt  Lake ;  for  which 
reason,  along  with  others,  the  latter  is 
supposed  to  be  the  remnant  of  the 
former.  For  instance,  we  find  from 
analyses  of  the  water  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
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made  at  different  times,  that  the  amount 
of  solid  matter  contained  in  it  varied 
with  the  elevation  of  the  lake.  When 
the  lake  is  low  and  the  volume  of  water 
is  small,  the  amount  of  solid  matter  the 
water  contains  is  greater  than  it  is  when 
the  lake  is  high  and  the  volume  of  water 
has  been  increased.  The  sands  on  the 
lakeshore  in  many  places  are  made 
up  mostly  of  carbonate  of  lime  sur- 
rounding small  particles  of  organic  mat- 
ter or  silicious  grains.  Such  is  found  to 
be  the  fact,  on  examination,  with  respect 
to  the  sands  on  the  terraces  supposed  to 
be  made  by  the  waves  of  Lake  Bonne- 
ville. An  analysis  of  the  soil  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  between  Black 
Rock  and  Salt  Lake  City,  has  shown 
the  soluble  matter  to  be  similar  in  com- 
position to  the  solid  matter  in  the  lake. 
Watermarks  of  every  description  are 
seen  in  different  places  in  the  region 
considered  to  have  been  at  one  time  oc- 
cupied by  Lake  Bonneville.  According 
to  Professor  Gilbert,  Lake  Bonneville 
contained  about  four  hundred  times  as 
much  water  as  Great  Salt  Lake  does  at 
present.  Now,  if  the  water  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  be  diluted  four  hundred  times, 
it  would  contain  only  a  small  per  cent, 
-of  solid  matter  and  could  be  classed 
with  water  considered  fresh.  From 
these  evidences,  and  from  others,  we 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  conclude,  until 
evidences  of  an  opposite  character  are 
adduced,  that  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  decline  of  Lake  Bonneville. 
Further,that  the  latter  was  a  body  of  fresh 
water,  and  the  streams  which  once  fed 
it  dwindled  away,  until  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  from  its  surface  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  supplied  by  the 
streams. 

Lake  Bonneville,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert,  had  an  outlet  into  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  by  the  way  of  the  Columbia 
River.  Great  Salt  Lake  has  no  outlet, 
not  even  a  subterranean  one  so  far  as  is 
known.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  remains  of  Lake 
Bonneville,  then  the  latter  must  have 
been  fed  by  streams  that  were  pro- 
bably large  at  one  time,  but  finally  di- 
minished  to   such   an    extent*  that    the 


quantity  of  water  supplied  by  them  be- 
came less  than  the  amount  evaporated 
from  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The 
streams,  too,  must  have  been  capable  for 
some  time  of  supplying  even  more  water 
than  that  evapar  ated  from  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  evi- 
dences, not  only  of  an  outlet,  but  of  water 
running  through  this  outlet  for  quite  a 
length  of  time.  As  soon  as  these  streams 
began  to  wane,  the  lake  began  to  decline, 
and  there  followed  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  in  the  lake.  This 
increase  of  solid  matter  must  have  been 
accelerated  when  the  water  fell  below 
the  outlet ;  for  substances  which  were 
constantly  brought  into  the  lake  by  its 
tributaries,  were  not  wholly  nor  partly 
carried  away  as  they  were  before,  but  all 
or  most  all  were  retained  in  the  lake? 
and  along  with  the  evaporation  of  water 
which  incessantly  went  on,  a  very  little, 
if  any,  solid  matter  escaped.  Again,  as 
the  lake  grew  smaller  the  evaporations 
of  water  must  have  constantly  exceeded 
the  supply.  A  concentration  of  water, 
therefore,  took  place,  and  continued  un- 
til Lake  Bonneville  became  the  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  decline 
of  Lake  Bonneville  and  the  formation  of 
Great  Salt  Lake,  solid  matter  was  depos- 
ited, as  evidenced  from  analysis  and  ex- 
amination of  the  soil.  It  seems  that  when- 
ever the  water  would  become  saturated 
with  any  of  the  constituents  of  the  solid 
matter  it  contained,  a  deposit  of  that 
constituent  would  soon  follow ;  and 
hence,  soil  is  found  not  far  from  the 
shore  containing  soluble  substances  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  the  lake. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  settlement  of  Utah,  was  probably 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  in 
1875.  It  rose  from  that  early  time  about 
fourteen  and  a  half  feet  before  it  began 
to  decline.  There  was,  however,  during 
this  gradual  rise,  a  constant  oscillation. 
The  lake  rose  and  fell,  but  in  most  cases 
each  rise  exceeded  each  fall,  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  elevation  of  fourteen  and  a 
half  feet  as  given. 

The  lake  is  about  eighty  miles  long 
and  thirty-two  miles  wide,  and  embraces 
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an  area  of  over  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty  square  miles.  In  1849, 
according  to  Starsbury's  survey,  the 
lake  covered  an  area  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred square  miles  ;  and  in  1869,  a  survey 
by  Clarence  King's  party  made  the  area 
of  the  lake,  excluding  the  islands  in  it, 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty 
square  miles.  The  lake,  therefore,  in 
twenty  years  almost  doubled  its  domain, 
inundating,  in  some  places,  fertile  lands 
previously  cultivated  as  farms  and  mead- 
ows. 

Great  Salt  Lake  is  a  shallow  body  of 
water,  and  is  dotted  here  and  there  with 
mountainous  islands.  Its  water  is  ex- 
tremely limpid  and  buoyant,  and  pos- 
sesses medicinal  properties  of  great 
value.  In  July  and  August  of  each  year, 
the  lake  affords  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  benefit  to  the  citizens,  especially  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  who  every  day  make  ex- 
cursions on  the  Nevada  and  Salt  Lake 
Railway  to  its  shores,  and  bathe  in  its 
beautiful  and  invigorating  water.  It  is 
becoming  quite  common,  now,  for  fami- 
lies to  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks,  in  hot 
weather,  at  the  lake,  to  bathe  in  it  and 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  health- 
restoring  and  cool  breezes  that  come 
gently  over  its  surface.  Not  far  distant 
is  the  day  when  others  besides  the  citi- 
zens of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  even  of  Utah 
Territory,  will  participate  in  the  luxuries 
it  affords.  Persons  from  great  distances 
will  be  anxiously  waiting  for  the  winter 
months  to  hasten  on  and  summer  months 
to  come,  that  they  may  repair  to  the 
shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  receive, 
along  with  others,  the  benefits  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  its  water,  and  of 
its  bracing  and  agreeable  breezes. 

The  islands  in  the  lake,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  mountainous,  and  some 
are  quite  rough  and  rugged.  Antelope 
and  Stansbury  islands  are  the  principal 
ones,  and  Freemont,  Carrington,  Gunni- 
son, Dolphin,  Mud,  Egg,  Hat  and  a  few 
others  unnamed  are  the  minor  or  less 
important  ones. 

When  the  pioneers  came  into  Utah, 
the  lake  did  not  entirely  surround  Ante- 
lope Island.  This  island  could  be  easily 
reached  with  teams  on  dry  land,  but  now 


there  are  four  or  five  feet  of  water  inter- 
vening it  and  the  shore.  The  lake  is- 
deepest  in  a  valley  running  from  Black 
Rock  between  Antelope  and  Stansbury 
Islands,  and  west  of  the  promontory  ex- 
tending into  the  lake  on  its  north 
side.  Here,  in  1869  it  was  fifty  feet  in 
depth,  and  now  it  is  probably  some- 
what deeper.  In  some  places  the  lake 
has  a  beautiful  sandy  bottom,  which  is 
more  even  than  the  surrounding  val- 
leys. 

Analyses  of  the  water  have  been  made 
at  different  times,  which  go  to  show  the 
lake  to  be  one  of  the  most  salty  bodies 
of  water  yet  discovered,  and,  also,'  that 
the  density  of  the  water  varies  as  it  in- 
creases and  diminishes  in  volume.  Within 
the  memory  of  some  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlers of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  solid  mat- 
ter in  the  lake  was  so  great  that  one 
barrel  of  salt  could  be  obtained  quite 
easily  from  three  barrels  of  water.  It 
was  at  that  time  more  salty  than  the 
Dead  Sea,  by  a  difference  of  about  ten 
per  cent.  According  to  an  examina- 
tion made  by  Stansbury  in  1849,  tne 
water  contained  twenty-two  and  four 
tenths  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  In  1869 
Professor  O.  D.  Allen,  by  chemical  anal- 
ysis, found  that  the  water  contained 
nearly  fifteen  per  cent,  of  solid  matter, 
or  that  one  thousand  parts  held  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  thousandths  (148.251)  parts 
of  solid  matter  in  solution. 

In  1879  I  examined  the  water,  and 
found  it  contained  nearly  seventeen  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter.  According  to  my 
analysis,  one  hundred  parts  of  water 
evaporated  to  dryness  left  sixteen  and 
eighty-nine  hundredths  (16.89)  parts  of 
solid  matter,  composed  of  the  following 
constituents : 

Parts. 
Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt),  12.707 
Chloride  of  Magnesium,  1.607 

Sulphate  of  Soda  (Glauber's  salt)  1.065 
Sulphate  of  Potassa,  .408 

Sulphate  of  Lime  (Gypsum),  .141 

Excess  of  Chlorine,  .088 


Total,  16.016 

Calculating  the  amount  of  each  con- 
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stituent  in   one  hundred    parts   of   the 
solid  matter,  there  would  be  : 
Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt),  79.33 
Chloride  of  Magnesium,  10.04 

Sulphate  of  Soda  (Glauber's  salt),     6.65 
Sulphate  of  Potassa,  2.55 

Sulphate  of  Lime  (Gypsum),  .88 

Excess  of  Chlorine,  .55 


Total,  100.00 

Great  Salt  Lake  is  not  incapable  of 
supporting  animal  life,  although,  from 
the  analysis  above  given,  that  such  is 
the  case  seems  impossible.  There  are 
creatures  that  live  and  even  thrive  in 
that  extremely  salt  water.  They  are 
beings  of  diminutive  size,  and  some 
discovered  by  Mr.  Sereno  Watson  are 
described  by  Professor  A.  E.  Verrill  as 
Artemia  fertilis  of  the  crustacean  class 
of  animals.  Also  larvae  and  pupae  of 
insects  that  live  in  the  lake  are  found  in 
great  abundance  on  the  shore  in  differ- 
ent places. 

Great  Salt  Lake  is  certainly  of  great 
interest  to  the  scientist,  community 
and  pleasure  and  health  seekers.  To 
the  scientist  it  affords  matter  for  chemi- 
cal and  geological  investigation,  to  the 
community  a  commodity  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  to  the  pleasure  and 


health  seeker  a  place  of  fine  resort,  bath- 
ing of  a  pleasant  and  invigorating  char- 
acter, and  an  atmosphere  of  health. 

Joseph  T.  Kingsbury . 


Origin  of  Hat-raising. — In  primi- 
tive states,  the  conquered  man  surren- 
ders himself,  his  weapons  and  whatever 
of  his  clothing  is  worth  having ;  hence, 
stripping  becomes  a  mark  of  submission. 
Cook,  for  instance,  relates  of  some  Ta- 
hitians,  "they  took  off  a  great  part  of 
their  clothes  and  put  them  on  us."  In 
another  tribe  this  ceremony  is  abridged 
to  the  presentation  of  the  girdle  only. 
In  Abyssinia  inferiors  strip  to  the  girdle 
before  superiors.  A  further  abridgment 
is  found  among  the  natives  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  who  salute  Europeans  by  slightly 
removing  their  robe  from  the  left  shoul- 
der; but  even  there  special  respect  is 
shown  by  completely  uncovering  the 
shoulder.  In  other  tribes  they  also  doff 
the  cap.  Hence  it  seems  that  "the  re- 
moval of  the  hat,  among  European  peo- 
ples, often  reduced  among  ourselves  to 
touching  the  hat,  is  a  remnant  of  that 
process  of  unclothing  himself  by  which 
in  early  times  the  captive  expressed  the 
yielding  up  of  all  he  had." 
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THE   HILL   CUMORAH. 

New  York  is  a  great  city,  with  its 
down-town  streets  filled  with  stages,  ele- 
vated railways,  drays,  mail  wagons,  hos- 
pital vans  and  elegant  equipages  ner- 
vously striving  to  thread  a  way  through 
those  throbbing  veins  of  commerce ; 
and  its  down-town  sidewalks,  packed 
with  a  jostling,  hurrying  multitude  of 
men  from  every  clime  of  the  world,  and 
from  every  walk  of  life.  A  thousand 
phases  of  existence  crowd  and  push  you 
as  you  seek  your  way  along  the  lower 
streets  of  New  York  !  Up  town,  where 
commerce  has  not  made  extensive  in- 
roads, we  find  the  brown  stone  and 
marble  palaces  of  the  wealthy ;  here  the 
elegant  carriage  replaces  the  ponderous 


dray,  and  instead  of  the  greasy  clothes 
and  broad  hand  of  the  porter,  we  see 
the  tall  hat  and  the  broadcloth  suit,  the 
patent  leather  shoes  and  the  black  kids 
of  the  social  man  of  leisure. 

Taking  a  New  York  Central  train  at 
the  Grand  Central  depot,  you  are  sped 
along  through  the  tunnels  that  lead  un- 
der the  streets  for  several  miles,  and 
finally  emerge  into  the  open  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harlem.  The  Dutch 
names  that  cling  to  the  towns,  rivers  and 
mountains  of  the  Hudson  Valley  recall 
the  old  days  of  Knickerbockers,  and  the 
pleasant  old  Dutch  traditions  of  this  re- 
gion, which  Washington  Irving  has  in- 
vested with  so  much  interest. 

There  is  Spuyten  Duyvil,  recently  th 
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scene  of  a  heartrending  railway  acci- 
dent, and  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  the  Pali- 
sades, and  the  pretty  mountains  of  the 
Highlands,  some  of  which,  as  the  Don- 
derberg,  Crow  Nest,  Anthony's  Nose 
and  Storm  King,  are  familiar  in  name  to 
every  boy  in  the  land.  Then  there  is 
Sing  Sing,  with  its  suggested  thoughts 
of  a  very  different  nature,  and  Tarry- 
town,  King's  Ferry  and  West  Point,  as- 
sociated in  memory  with  the  black  con- 
spiracy of  Benedict  Arnold — and  Stony 
Point,  the  scene  of  General  Anthony 
Wayne's  brilliant  achievement  at  a  time 
when  the  days  of  the  Patriots  were 
darkest — and  Sunnyside,  the  home  of 
Irving,  and  Idlewild,  farther  up,  the  pic- 
turesque residence  of  the  poet  Willis. 
Then,  as  the  flying  train  speeds  us 
along  towards  Albany,  we  see  dimly  out- 
lined against  the  evening  sky,  the  blue 
crests  of  the  Catskills.  As  the  evening 
shadows  gather,  and  the  mountains  be- 
come wrapped  in  a  purple  and  obscur- 
ing haze,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  peo- 
ple anew  these  twilight  hills  and  dales 
with  the  shadowy  forms  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  days.  Leaning  back  upon  the 
seat,  with  your  eyes  buried  in  the  blue, 
shadowy  depths  of  these  mountains,  ris- 
ing abruptly  from  the  general  level  of 
the  country  across  the  river,  Rip  and  his 
warlike  spouse,  Dame  Van  Winkle,  and 
Nicholas  Vedder  and  the  demons  of  the 
mountains  live  again. 

Nor  is  the  interest  which  one  finds  in 
this  beautiful  river  and  its  historic  banks 
due  alone  to  the  fascinations  of  the  past 
— to-day  we  see  its  broad  surface  dotted 
with  every  kind  of  craft  known  to  com- 
merce. The  heavy,  towing  steamer,  or 
the  nervous  tug,  ploughs  its  way  labori- 
ously along,  pulling  a  peopled  village  of 
canal  boats — the  palace  steamboat,  ply- 
ing between  New  York  and  Albany,  with 
streamers  and  flags  flying,  and  crowded 
decks,  skims  along  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
three  miles  an  hour — and  then  the  sail- 
ing craft,  depending  upon  the  wind  and 
tide  for  their  progress,  either  creep  lazily 
along  the  placid  river  if  the  wind  be 
gentle,  or  plough  their  way  speedily 
through  the  white-capped  waves  if  a 
^trong  breeze  blows  down  the  valley. 


Albany  reached,  you  are  at  the  head 
of  navigation,  and  the  Hudson  has  be- 
come a  much  smaller  and  less  imposing 
stream  than  when  it  cut  its  broad  way 
through  the  Highlands,  or  widened  out 
to  two  miles  at  Tappan  Zee.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  leave  the  beautiful  Hudson,  its 
verdure-covered  banks  and  nestling 
towns ;  you  know  it  has  often  been 
called  the  Rhine  of  America,  but  of  late 
years  the  Rhine  has  been  awarded  the 
second  place  in  beauty,  and  is  itself 
called  the  Hudson  of  Europe.  Taking 
the  train  at  Albany,  about  9  a.  m.,  for 
the  West,  my  friend  and  myself  found 
ourselves  at  Palmyra  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon. The  town,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  Logan,  is  situated  south  of  the  station, 
just  across  a  small  stream;  the  Erie 
Canal  runs  near  by.  Near  the  station 
house,  and  a  little  to  the  north  and  east 
of  it,  are  an  inn  and  livery  stable,  both 
often  patronized  by  members  of  our 
Church  who  have  visited  the  Hill  Cu- 
morah.  The  proprietor's  name  is 
Quaife,  and  in  him  you  will  find  a  gen- 
tleman willing  to  accommodate  you 
and  desirous  of  imparting  whatever  in- 
formation he  has  regarding  the  object 
of  your  visit.  His  charges  are  very 
moderate,  indeed  they  seem  ridiculously 
small  to  a  Western  person.  Upon  ask- 
ing him  what  our  bill  was,  after  using 
one  of  his  buggies  for  several  hours,  and 
taking  supper  at  his  table,  he  remarked, 
"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  two  and  a  half 
would  be  too  much."  And,  to  digress 
for  a  moment,  we  met  a  similar  expe- 
rience, amusing  and  certainly  not  un- 
pleasant, at  Mentor,  Ohio.  After  driv- 
ing for  three  hours,  out  to  Kirtland  and 
back,  we  wished  to  know  what  we 
owed  the  owner  of  the  buggy  for  his 
accommodation,  he  replied  that  he 
usually  charged  fifty  cents,  but  he  sup- 
posed we  would  not  think  a  dollar  extor- 
tionate, as  we  had  been  somewhat  longer 
than  usual.      We  cheerfully  paid  him. 

To  find  the  Hill  Cumorah  we  were  di- 
rected to  cross  the  stream  and  canal, 
turn  to  the  right,  or  west,  continue  down 
the  main  street  until  a  street  crossing 
was  reached  each  of  whose  four  corners 
contained  a  church ;  then  by  turning  to 
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the  south  we  would  be  on  the  Canadai- 
gua  road,  which  leads  to  the  "  Mormon  " 
or  "  Golden  Bible  "  hill. 

Before  taking  this  road,  however,  we 
visited  the  home  of  Major  John  H.  Gil- 
bert, a  former  printer  in  the  establish- 
ment 'of  Mr.  Grandin,  the  first  pub- 
lisher of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Major 
Gilbert,  who  is  now  some  eighty-five 
years  old,  claims  to  have  set  up  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  type  for  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  this  old 
gentleman,  who  had  met,  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Church,  those  who  were 
called  to  bring  it  forth.  He  describes 
how  the  manuscript  was  brought  down 
to  the  office  in  the  morning  and  taken 
away  at  night  each  day,  just  enough  for 
the  day's  work.  An  unbound  copy  of 
the  book  still  in  his  possession  draws  you 
closer  to  those  now  distant  events.  Glad 
to  have  met  the  old  gentleman,  we  bade 
him  goodbye,  with  a  wish  that  his*  older 
years  might  prove  his  best,  and  sought 
the  Canandaigua  road. 

We  were  informed  that  the  object  of 
our  visit  lay  about  three  miles  down  this 
road — that  it  was  on  the  left  side,  and 
was  by  far  the  most  commanding  hill  in 
the  vicinity.  However,  after  traveling  a 
couple  of  miles,  we  were  in  doubt  as  to 
several  hills  which  rose  in  more  or  less 
prominence  on  our  left.  It  is  a  geologi- 
cal feature  of  this  country  that  long 
ridges  gradually  rise  from  the  general 
level,  becoming  higher  as  you  go  from 
south  to  north,  until  they  end  abruptly  in 
an  elevated  hill ;  this  feature  is  seen  in 
the  Hill  Cumorah,  and  is  repeated  in 
every  other  ridge  in  the  vicinity.  But 
since  there  was  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to 
several  of  these  abrupt  points,  we  con- 
cluded to  go  on  until  we  found  a  hill 
which  would  impress  us  as  the  one  we 
sought.  And  so,  upon  reaching  the  sum- 
mit of  a  swell,  we  saw  lying  before  us  a 
commanding  eminence,  which  struck  us 
at  once  as  the  station  of  Moroni  in  the 
great  slaughter  of  the  fifth  century. 
Upon  inquiry  it  proved  to  be  so.  It  is  at 
its  north  extremity  without  any  verdure 
larger  than  the  natural  weeds,  flowers 
and  grasses,  except  a  solitary  tree  on 


the  left  declivity,  about  a  third  of  the 
distance  down.  It  impresses  you  at  once 
with  its  baldness  and  sharpness — indeed, 
it  is  so  sharp  you  are  astonished  that  its 
ridge  has  not  been  worn  away  by  the  in- 
cessant action  of  the  elements. 

Just  before  reaching  the  hill  a  gate 
opens  in  the  fence,  to  a  road  cut  partly 
from  the  face  of  the  hill,  which  leads  to 
a  house  at  the  eastern  foot — a  wire  fence 
cuts  across  the  west  slope  near  the  foot. 
When  you  have  made  the  ascent,  there 
is  stretched  before  you  a  view  which  is 
unsurpassed  in  loveliness  and  interest. 
Its  beauty  consists  of  level  plains  crossed 
by  wooded  ridges,  and  growing  crops 
freshened  by  a  shower  just  over,  and 
seen  in  all  the  varied  hues  with  which 
nature  in  her  prolixity  is  capable  of 
dressing  her  favored  spots.  Never  was 
there  a  fresher  or  more  sparkling  green, 
and  never  such  a  mellow,  golden  sea  of 
ripening  grain — and  the  sky  was  filled 
with  patches  of  white  clouds  that  chased 
each  other  across  the  blue  background, 
throwing  deep  shadows  in  the  fields  be- 
low, which,  following  their  principals 
above,  were  romping  over  the  fields  and 
up  and  down  the  ridges.  We  were  in- 
deed favored  with  a  delightful  day — it 
was,  moreover,  a  June  day,  and  June  is 
Queen  Nature's  month. 

The  hill  is  so  situated  that  a  greater 
stretch  of  country  can  be  seen  from  its 
crest  than  from  any  point  for  miles 
around.  There  seem  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  openings  between  the  ridges, 
which  give  the  vision  a  wider  sweep. 
My  companion,  a  person  of  considerable 
military  training  and  instinct,  exclaimed: 
"  In  my  view,  this  location  is  a  strong 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon — I  have  never  seen  a  more  nat- 
ural battlefield  !  "  And  so  it  impresses 
you.  Look  to  the  west,  there  is  a  broad 
plain,  surrounded  by  slopes  and  ridges — 
natural  positions  of  strength,  from  which 
an  army  could  either  make  or  receive  an 
attack.  Of  course  there  are  no  eviden- 
ces at  present  of  where  the  plates  came 
from.  As  described,  they  were  buried 
near  the  top  on  the  west  side,  and  no* 
far  from  the  point;  so,  farther  than  an 
approximate  location,  you  know  nothing. 
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A  look  at  the  hill  itself  discloses  the 
facts  that  it  gradually  lessens  in  altitude) 
becomes  timbered  as  you  go  south,  and 
finally,  at  a  half  mile  from  the  point, 
loses  itself  in  the  general  but  somewhat 
elevated  level  of  that  vicinity. 

I  presume  no  Latter-day  Saint  has  ever 
visited  the  Hill  Cumorah  but  that  he  felt 
impressed  to  thank  God  for  the  princi- 
ples which  came  forth  from  it. 

In  returning  to  Palmyra,  we  turned  off 
to  visit  the  house  occupied  by  the  Smith 
family  in  the  days  of  the  first  revelations 
to  the  Prophet  Joseph.  The  place  is  a 
half  mile  west  of  the  Canandaigua  road 
and  two  miles  south  of  the  town  ;  I  have 
forgotten  the  names  of  the  present  own- 
ers. Upon  knocking  at  the  door,  a 
young  lady,  evidently  of  better  educa- 
tion than  the  majority  of  her  rustic  neigh- 
bors, appeared,  and  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry stated  that  the  rear  two  rooms  of 
the  house  were  a  portion  of  the  Smith 
residence,  and  asked  if  we  wished  to 
view  them.  We  found  them  well  pre- 
served, the  wood  work  and  floor  being 
the  same  that  were  there  in  the  first 
quarter   of   the   century.     The   ceilings 


were  not  high.  In  the  vicinity  were  sev- 
eral extensive  patches  of  woods,  one  of 
which  was  doubtless  the  scene  of  the 
supplications  of  the  boy  Joseph.  We 
asked  if  there  were  any  relics  of  the 
Smiths  around  the  premises,  and  the 
young  lady  said  so  far  as  she  knew  there 
was  nothing  except  a  couple  of  cannon 
balls,  found  some  years  ago  when  dig- 
ging the  foundation  for  the  new  part  of 
the  house ;  one  of  these  they  had  given 
to  Judge  Richards,  of  Ogden.  She  could 
offer  no  suggestfon  as  to  their  former 
use.  To  many  of  our  "  exposers  "  these 
revolutionary  relics  would  furnish  unan- 
swerable proof  that  the  Smith  family 
were  incorrigible  "  sheep  stealers." 

While  passing  through  the  town  on 
our  return,  the  old  building  occupied  by 
Mr.  Grandin,  where  he  published  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  was  pointed  out  to 
us.  Having  paid  the  landlord,  we  took 
the  express  train  for  the  west — Kirtland 
being  our  next  destination. 

R.   W.   Young. 


Our  deeds  determine  us  as  much  as 
we  determine  our  deeds. —  George  Eliot. 
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In  the  year  755,  when  Stephen-  II  oc- 
cupied the  papal  chair,  Rome  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Lombards,  a  people  whom 
the  king  of  the  Franks  had  brought  un- 
der subjection.  Pepin,  the  king,  was 
about  to  return  into  his  own  country 
from  Italy,  after  having  made  several 
conquests,  when  Pope  Stephen  entreated 
him  to  remain  until  the  ceded  provinces 
should  be  placed  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  pope.  But  Pepin,  thinking 
he  had  done  sufficient  in  being  the  cause 
of  the  transfer  to  the  papal  chair  of  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, paid  no  attention  to  the  entreaty, 
and  returned  at  the  head  of  his  armies 
into  his  own  country.  Again,  Stephen 
entreated  the  Frankish  king  to  restore 
to  the  pontifical  authority  the  territory 
now  wrested  forcibly  from  it  by  the 
Lombards,  this  time  sending  a  letter  to 


him  and  his  sons,  addressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  "  We  pray  you,  most  ex- 
cellent sons  of  the  Lord,  to  take  com- 
passion on  the  holy  church  of  God  and 
of  St.  Peter,  and  put  her  in  possession  of 
all  that  by  your  donation  you  are  firmly 
tied  and  bound  to  render.  Remember, 
and  in  your  hearts'  core  hold  fast  by  the 
promises  you  have  made  to  the  keeper 
of  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
*  *'  *  Hasten  to  expedite  the 
delivery  of  your  donation,  that  you  may 
not  mourn  your  remissness  to  all  eter- 
nity." But  still  the  king  and  his  sons 
were  in  no  way  inclined  to  accede  to  the 
requests  of  the  pope.  Stephen  wrote 
again,  urging  by  every  conceivable  means 
to  hasten  to  his  deliverance,  but  with  no 
better  success. 

During  this  time  the  Lombards,  under 
Astolph,  were  not  idle;  his  troops  ad- 
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vanced  through  the  country  surrounding 
Rome,  and  for  two  months  laid  it  waste, 
sparing  neither  church  nor  shrine,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  755,  as  be- 
fore stated,  besieged  Rome.  "  In  this 
extremity,"  says  Abbe  Fleury,  the  Cath- 
olic historian,  "the  pope  sent  into  France 
by  sea  Bishop  George,  Count  Tomeric 
and  Abbot  Vernier,  with  two  letters,  one 
addressed  to  King  Pepin,  the  other  to 
the  princes,his  sons,  and  to  all  the  French, 
both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple." Notwithstanding  this  was  the 
fourth  entreaty  made  by  Stephen  to  the 
Frankish  king  for  assistance,  the  latter 
showed  no  inclination  to  render  it,  and 
the  Lombards  continued  their  siege  of 
Rome  and  the  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty in  the  surrounding  country.  "  The 
pope  at  last,"  continues  the  Abbe  Fleury) 
in  this  extremity,  made  use  of  an  artifice 
without  example,  either  before  or  after- 
wards, in  the  whole  history  of  the 
church.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
the  French  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter, 
making  him  speak  himself  as  though  he 
were  still  on  earth.  The  title  was  like 
the  canonical  epistles,  and  begins 
thus  :  '  Peter,  called  of  the  Apostleship 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liv- 
ing God.' "  Following  is  a  part  of 
the  text  of  the  renowned  Third  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  an  acknowledged  forg- 
ery,   written  by  Stephen  II  in  the  year 

755: 

"  I,  Peter  the  Apostle,  when  I  was 
called  by  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Clem- 
ency, was  pre-ordained  by  His  power  as 
the  illuminator  of  the  whole  world,  the 
Lord  our  God  confirming  it — '  Go,  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  And  again,  '  Receive 
the  Holy  Spirit;  whosoever  sins  you  re- 
mit they  are  remitted  unto  them.'  And 
commending  His  sheep  severally  to  me, 
His  humble  servant,  and  called  Apostle, 
He  says,  '  Feed  my  sheep,'  '  Feed  my 
lambs.'  And  again,  '  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it ;  and  I  give  unto  you  thelceys 


of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  what- 
ever thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.'  Wherefore,  all  who 
hearing  have  fulfilled  my  preaching,  let 
them  indeed  believe  that  their  sins  are 
relaxed  in  this  world,  by  the  precept  of 
God,  and  they  will  go  clean  and  without 
spot  into  the  future  life.  For  since  the 
illumination  of  the  Spirit  has  shone  in 
your  refulgent  hearts,  and  you  are  be- 
come lovers  of  the  holy  and  undivided 
Trinity,  by  the  word  of  Gospel  preach- 
ing which  you  have  received,  truly  your 
hope  of  future  reward  is  firmly  bound  up 
in  this  Apostolic  Roman  Church  commit- 
ted to  us. 

"And  therefore  I,  Peter,  the  Apostle 
of  God,  who  have  you  as  my  adopted 
sons,  appealing  to  the  love  of  you  all,  ex- 
hort you  to  defend  from  the  hand  of  the 
adversaries  of  this  Roman  State,  and 
the  people  by  God  committed  to  me,  and 
also  to  rescue  the  house  where  I  rest, 
according  to  the  flesh,  from  the  contami- 
nation of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  a  word, 
beseeching  I  admonish  you  to  liberate 
the  Church  of  God  committed  to  me  by 
the  divine  power,  because  they  suffer  the 
greatest  afflictions  and  oppressions  from 
the  most  wicked  nation  of  the  Lom- 
bards. Neither  suppose  otherwise,  most 
beloved,  but  trust  for  certain  that  I, 
myself,  stand  before  you  as  if  alive  in 
the  flesh,  and  constrain  and  oblige 
you  with  earnest  adjuration.  Because, 
according  to  the  promise  that  we  have 
received  from  the  same  Lord  God  and 
our  Savior,  we  have  all  you,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Franks,  as  our  own  among 
all  nations ;  therefore,  I  beseech  and  ad- 
monish you,  as  if  in  an  inigma,  and  by  a 
strong  obligation,  I  conjure  you,  most 
Christian  King  Pepin,  Charles  Carloman 
and  all  priests,  bishops,  abbots,  presby- 
ters, even  all  religious  monks,  and  all 
judges,  also  dukes,  courts  and  all  the 
people  of  the  Franks,  and  as  if  standing 
present  alive  before  you  in  the  flesh,  I, 
Peter,  the  Apostle  of  God,  plead  with 
you  ;  wherefore,  firmly  believe  that  I  ad- 
dress you  by  the  word  of  exhortation, 
for  though  I  am  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet 
spiritually  I  am  not  absent.  Since  it  is 
written.  '  Whosoever  shall  receive  a  pro- 
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phet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  re- 
ceive a  reward.'        *        *        * 

"  Behold,  most  beloved  sons,  preach- 
ing I  have  admonished  you,  if  you  obey 
quickly  it  will  bring  you  a  great  reward, 
both  to  be  assisted  with  my  suffrages, 
and  conquering  all  your  enemies  in  this 
life,  and  living  long,  ye  shall  eat  the 
goods  of  the  earth,  and  without  doubt 
you  shall  enjoy  everlasting  life  ;  but  if — 
which  we  do  not  believe — you  make  any 
delay,  or  fine  device,  less  quickly,  to  ful- 
fil this,  my  exhortation,  to  liberate  this, 
my  Roman  State,  and  the  people  dwell- 
ing in  it,  and  the  Holy  Apostolic  Church 
of  God  committed  by  the  Lord  to  me, 
and  also  its  prelate ;  know  ye  from  the 
authority  of  the  holy  and  undivided 
Trinity,  through  the  grace  of  the  Apos- 
tleship,  which  is  given  to  us  by  Christ 
the  Lord,  that  for  your  transgression  of 
my  exhortation,  you  are  alienated  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  eternal  life. 

"  But  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  redeeming  us  by  His  precious  blood, 
has  brought  us  to  the  light  of  truth,  and 
has  appointed  us  the  preachers  and  illu- 
minators of  the  whole  world,  give  you  to 
know  and  understand  these  things,  and 
to  settle  them  very  quickly,  that  ye  may 
speedily  hasten  to  search  out  this  Roman 
State  and^her  people,  or  the  Holy  Church 
of  God  committed  to  me ;  so  that  my 
suffrages  intervening  for  you  as  for  the 
faithful  of  His  power,  He  may  command 
to  preserve  you,  long-lived,  prosperous 
and  victorious  in  this  life ;  may  cause 
you  tenfold  to  deserve  the  gifts  of  His 
reward  in  the  life  which  is  to  come  with 
His  saints  and  His  elect.  Fare  ye  well." 
It  is  evident  that  when  King  Pepin  re- 


ceived this  epistle,  he,  in  his  ignorance 
and  the  darkness  of  the  age,  supposed  it 
to  be  a  veritable  revelation  from  heaven, 
sent  by  the  Apostle  Peter  himself.  Con- 
sequently he  lost  no  time  to  fulfil  the 
terms  of  the  "  eternal  contract."  Sum- 
moning all  his  armies,  the  king  marched 
toward  Rtfme,  and  encamping  upon  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  threatened  the  capi- 
tal of  the  enemy  with  immediate  des- 
truction. Rome  was  now  reduced  to 
great  distress,  having  been  besieged  for 
over  two  months.  On  the  appearance 
of  the  Frankish  armies,  Astolph  with- 
drew his  forces  and  hastened  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  threatened  city  Pavia,  as 
he  was  conscious  his  army  was  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  cope  with  the  opposing 
forces.  Overtures  of  peace  were  soon 
made  by  Astolph,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Franks,  in  which  the  Lombards  delivered 
up  all  the  ceded  provinces,  paid  one- 
third  of  the  treasure  of  their  kingdom 
to  Pepin,  and  agreed  to  give  security  for 
the  performance  of  these  contracts. 

Edward  E.  Brain. 


MUSIC. 
By  music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 

Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low  : 
If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise, 
Music  her  soft,  assuasive  voice  applies  ; 

Or  when  the  soul  is  press'd  with  cares, 

Exalts  her  in  enliv'ning  airs. 
Warriors  she  fires  with  animated  sounds, 
Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds  ; 

Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 

Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed, 

Sloth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wakes, 

List'ning  Envy  drops  her  snakes  ; 
Intestine  war  no  more  our  passions  wage, 
And  giddy  factions  hear  away  their  rage. 


DESOLATE   SHORES. 


A  burning  sun,  high  in  heaven,  fling- 
ing his  fierce  shafts  upon  a  parched  and 
fruitless  earth ;  his  rays,  reflected  a  hun- 
dred times  from  a  broad  watery  expanse 
that  gleams  also  upon  the  hot  land ;  hills, 
white,  rocky  and  bare ;  dismal  hollows 
dotted  with  cedars — a  few  living  weakly 
amidst  a  ghostly  concourse  of  their  dead 


fellows,  whose  stark  and  ashen  limbs 
writhe  grimly  about  their  shattered 
trunks  ;  a  grimy  beach,  darkened  with 
millions  of  decaying  larvae  and  strewn 
with  clumsy  crumbling  boulders ;  the  si- 
lence of  a  desert. 

Such  are  the  common  aspects  ot  the 
mountainous  islands  of  the  Great   Salt 
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Lake.  They  are  elements  of  scenes 
fraught  with  melancholy,  death  and  utter 
desolation.  To  wander  along  these 
dreary  shores,  silent  and  alone,  is  to 
commune  with  nature  in  her  bitterest 
moods,  and  to  hunger  and  thirst  for  the 
beauties  she  so  lavishly  displays  else- 
where. There  are  surely  no  other  places 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  devoid  of 
every  charm,  so  totally  lacking  in  human 
interest  or  association.  The  deserts  of 
Asia  and  America  have  their  histories — 
dreary  enough,  it  is  true,  but  yet  asso- 
ciated with  human  experiences,  even 
though  they  be  of  suffering  and  travail ; 
but  these  wild  and  wind-swept  shores 
have  risen  from  the  surface  of  a  bitter 
sea,  and  have  never,  till  now,  known  the 
tread  of  human  foot  or  sound  of  human 
voice. 

Whosoever  has  desire  to  witness  the 
earth's  poverty  and  degradation,  let  him 
traverse  these  gray  wastes  one  single 
summer's  day,  when  all  the  outer  world 
is  smiling  and  fruitful,  and  let  him  con- 
trast what. meets  his  senses  with  God's 
munificence  in  other  places.  Toiling 
wearily  over  rotted  rocks,  whose  un- 
shapely hulks  have  been  scooped  out 
and  hollowed  into  a  thousand  caverns 
by  centuries  of  salt  sea  winds,  he  will 
come  at  intervals  upon  ragged  plains 
where  the  only  plant  that  thrives  is 
the  thorny  sage — not  the  comparatively 
cheerful  sage  of  the  great  plains,  but  a 
dark  and  prickly  bush,  which  shows  no 
signs  of  life  except  on  close  examination. 
He  will  see  this  straggling  vegetation 
stretch  from  the  hills  down  to  the  beach, 
growing  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks 
even  to  the  water's  edge,  and  there, 
where  the  salt  crusts  upon  its  branches, 
he  will  see  it  set  upon  by  swarms  of 
great  'black  spiders,  who  weave  their 
nets  of  filmy  white  over  it  all,  and  lie  in 
wait  for  the  myriad  gnats,  their  prey ; 
and  then  he  will  be  where  the  lazy  surf 
flings  feebly  in  its  flakes  of  soiled  foam, 
skimmed  from  distant  shoals  to  be 
strewn  along  this  dreary  beach.  From 
these  sights  he  will  turn  with  sinking 
heart  and  wander  on  his  way,  scorched 
with  the  blaze  from  sea  and  sky,  impa- 
tient for  relief,  yet  finding  none.      No 


grateful  shade,  no  limpid  spring,  varies 
the  hot  march  or  offers  chance  to  slake 
his  burning  thirst;  a  vast  sea  stretches 
to  the  horizon,  mocking  his  desire,  for 
he  dare  not  lave  in  its  depths,  nor  taste 
its  poisonous  waters.  Lizards  hasten 
across  his  path,  and  stay  upon  a  rocky 
crest  to  watch  him  with  their  glittering 
eyes,  mosquitoes  swarm  to  his  annoy- 
ance, and  he  hastens  on  to  avoid  the 
pains  they  would  inflict.  At  last,  weary 
and  depressed,  he  may  find  a  hollow  in 
the  hills  of  the  wilderness,  where  a  fee- 
ble spring  of  warm  and  brackish  water 
seeps  from  the  rocks,  flows  a  few  feet 
and  sinks  again  in  the  thirsty  soil.  Here 
he  will  rest,  despondent  and  alone, -sur- 
rounded by  the  frail  skeletons  of  coyo- 
tes, less  fortunate  than  he,  that  have 
wandered  hither  to  perish  when  even 
this  weak  spring  was  dry. 

Now,  what  magic  power  shall  compass 
these  desolate  shores  to  transform  them 
into  realms  of  beauty  and  delight? 
Naught  but  the  power  which  can  touch 
with  omnipotent  wand  the  bleak  and 
barren  sands  and  turn  them  into  gold. 
That  scene  which  at  noon  was  most 
drear,  may  become  rich  and  glorious  in 
the  changing  phases  of  the  day.  It  is 
God's  providence  to  bestow  upon  the 
desert  in  the  evening  a  flood  of  radiant 
beauty,  in  compensation  for  the  empti- 
ness of  mid-day.  Trembling  vapors 
which  the  hot  sun  has  distilled,  now 
hover  over  the  land  to  catch  the  sunset 
hues,  filling  the  shady  hollows  of  the  hills 
with  purple  and  blue,  and  reddening  the 
shafts  of  light  that  are  cast  upon  the 
mountain  tops.  Low  to  the  West,  on  the 
distant  lake,  lie  streaks  of  amethyst  and 
amber,  through  which  the  sun  shall  des- 
cend, alternately  kindling  these  islands 
into  a  golden  blaze,  its  flames  vibrating 
on  every  twig  and  rocky  edge ;  or  im- 
mersing them  in  a  purple  shadow,  whose 
depths  are  yet  again  colored  by  reflected 
lights  from  rosy  clouds  that  are  scattered 
across  the  sky.  Then,  many  a  summer 
evening,  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  in  com- 
passion for  the  sterility  of  these  shores, 
will  send  forth  a  company  of  water- 
bearers  to  their  relief;  and  these  will 
come  trooping  overhead  from  the  East, 
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their  breasts  flushed  with  faint  and  opal- 
escent tints  that  are  soon  to  develop 
through  a  glorious  scale  of  saffron,  scar- 
let and  crimson,  and  bathe  with  a  ruddy 
glow  the  whole  sea  and  sky  and  land. 
They  cross  the  heavens  a  grand  and 
thrilling  spectacle,  curtains  of  fire  that 
flow  towards  the  sun  and  droop  to  cover 
his  face  with  a  veil  of  scarlet  and  gold. 
Fold  after  fold  passes  rapidly  onward, 
blotting  out  all  the  glory  in  the  West,  ex- 
cept a  great  red  ball  that  slowly  sinks 
through  the  gathering  mist,  and  all  grows 
gray.  The  color  has  faded  from  the  hea- 
vens and  gloom  is  settling  over  the  land. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  cool  twilight  is  broken  only  by  the 
sad  cry  of  the  moaning  dove  and  a  lazy 
lapping  of  the  waves  along  the  beach. 
Then,  from  far  out  at  sea,  comes  a 
faint  sound  like  the  distant  roar  of  a 
multitude  of  voices  ;  it  increases  in  depth 
and  volume  with  every  instant,  and  from 
the  northwest  there  sweeps  a  wild  blast, 
that  gathers  up  the  sands  of  the  beach 
and  drives  them  whirling  along  the  shore. 


The  surface  of  the  lake  quivers  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  though  struck  by  a  mighty 
hand,  then  sends  a  succession  of  swell- 
ing waves,  that  gather  strength  as  they 
approach  and  break  upon  the  land.  Soon 
the  white  caps  come  rolling  in  from  afar, 
running  a  mad  race  landward,  bringing 
with  them  a  flock  of  screaming  gulls, 
white  as  the  foam  itself,  and  whose  er- 
ratic flight  carries  them  now-through  the 
hollow  of  a  wave  and  now  vaulting  up- 
wards to  the  skies.  There  is  grand  com- 
motion where  the  steep  reefs  extend  out 
into  the  sea,  for  ponderous  billows  are 
rolling  in  upon  them  and  crashing  against 
their  sides  with  a  tumult  that  is  deafen- 
ing. The  foam  gleams  pale  in  the  gath- 
ering night,  as  the  breakers  leap  among 
the  rocks,  streams  down  their  drenched 
sides  in  a  thousand  tiny  torrents,  and  min- 
gles with  the  restless  surf  that  booms  in 
upon  the  beach  in  ever-increasing 
strength  and  fury.  And  so  the  day  closes 
among  whistling  winds  and  driving  clouds 
along  these  bleak  and  desolate  shores. 

H.  L.  A.  C 
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It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  faith  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
by  His  death  and  suffering,  atoned  un- 
conditionally for  the  transgression  of 
Adam,  even  as  it  is  written,  "  As  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive."  i  Cor.,  xv,  22.  And 
that  all  mankind,  whether  they  be  Chris- 
tian, Pagan  or  Jew,  will  be  redeemed 
from  the  consequences  of  the  fall,  and 
resurrected  from  the  dead,  without  the 
performance  of  any  works  on  their  part, 
or  the  exercise  of  any  faith  by  them,  in 
Jesus  Christ;  but  that  the  individual  sins 
of  mankind"  are  only  remitted,  first,  by 
the  exercise  of  faith  in  His  vicarious 
atonement ;  second,  by  true  repentance, 
which  means  a  turning  away  from  sin ; 
and  thirdly,  by  being  baptized  in  water, 
by  immersion,  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
this  ordinance  being  performed  by  one 
having  authority. 

All    the    Protestant   churches    of   the 


world  also  believe  that  Christ  atoned  un- 
conditionally for  the  transgression  of 
Adam,  but  they  go  still  further  and  claim 
that  He  likewise  atoned  for  the  individ- 
ual sins  of  all  mankind  who  simply  ex- 
ercise faith  in  Him,  without  accepting 
the  other  principles  of  the  Gospel,  or 
receiving  the  ordinances  of  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  one  having  authority.  They 
claim  that  faith  is  the  all-essential  and 
sole  redeeming  principle  of  the  law,  and 
that  baptism,  if  admitted  at  all  (and  some 
do  not  observe  it  in  any  form),  is  simply 
performed  to  fulfil  a  law  of  righteous- 
ness, and  to  initiate  persons  into  the 
church,  and  not  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
They  say  in  substance,  as  Christ  was 
baptized  to  fulfil  a  law  of  righteousness, 
so  also  may  we  be  baptized  to  fulfil  a 
law  of  righteousness  ;  but  as  our  sins  are 
already  remitted  by  the  simple  exercise 
of  faith  alone,  they  cannot  be  again  re- 
mitted by  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 
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To  substantiate  and  justify  their  absurd 
views  upon  this  all-important  point,  they 
will  quote  the  saying  of  Jesus;  "  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  John,  iii,  16.  They  entirely 
overlook  the  beautiful  and  forcible  in- 
structions of  the  Apostle  James,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  writings,  wherein 
he  says,  beginning  with  the  twenty-sixth 
verse :  "  Faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is 
dead,  being  alone."  "  Show  me  thy  faith 
without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee 
my  faith  by  my  works.  For,  as  the  body 
without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  with- 
out works  is  dead  also.  Thou  believest 
there  is  one  God ;  thou  doest  well ;  the 
devils  also  believe  and  tremble." 

In  the  last  passage  James  shows  con- 
clusively, and  desires  to  forcibly  impress 
it  upon  his  brethren,  that  if  faith  alone 
will  exempt  a  person  from  sin,  and  con- 
sequently save  him,  that  even  the  devils 
in  hell  would  receive  immunity  from  the 
consequences  of  their  transgressions, 
and  thereby  be  saved  effectually  in  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  for  they  indeed  not 
only  believed  in  Jesus,  but  upon  many 
occasions  when  He  was  upon  the  earth, 
recognized  Him  and  called  Him  by 
name ,  as,  for  instance,  when  He  met  the 
two  men  possessed  of  devils  at  the 
tombs,  recorded  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Matthew:  "  Coming  out  of  the  tombs  ex- 
ceeding fierce,  so  that  no  man  might  pass 
that  way ;  and  they  cried  out,  saying, 
What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus, 
thou  Son  of  God  ?  Art  thou  come  hither 
to  torment  us  before  our  time?"  They 
also  entirely  overlook  and  set  aside  the 
saying  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus  :  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  unless  a  man  be 
born  of  the  water  and  the  Spirit  he  can- 
not enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  John, 
iii,  5.  No  student  of  Scripture /who  un- 
derstands what  he  reads  will  deny  that 
Jesus  meant,  by  being  "  born  of  the  water 
and  the  Spirit,"  the  baptism  to  which 
John  referred,  "  I  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water,  but  He  (referring  to  Jesus) 
will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Mark,  i,  8. 

They  will  also  quote  the  saying  of  Je- 


sus  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross :  "  This 
day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise," 
Luke  xxiii,  43,  and  aver  that  because  the 
thief  went  direct  to  Paradise  with  Jesus 
by  simply  exercising  faith  in  Him,  as  in- 
dicated by  his  calling  Him  "Lord,  etc.," 
that  therefore  nothing  more  is  necessary 
for  us  but  to  exercise  a  similar  faith,  and, 
though  we  be  as  wicked  as  the  thief,  we 
also  will  go  at  once  to  Paradise,  which 
in  the  blindness  of  their  minds  they  in- 
terpret to  mean  Heaven.  The  fallacy  of 
this  reasoning  is  also  very  conclusively 
shown  by  reference  to  the  saying  of  Je- 
sus to  Mary,  three  days  after  He  had 
made  the  above  statement  to  the  peni- 
tent thief:  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  to  my  Father,  but  go  to 
my  brethren  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend 
unto  my  Father  and  unto  your  Father, 
and  to  my  God  and  to  your  God."  John, 
xx,  17.  From  these  two  passages  we 
clearly  learn  that  Heaven  and  Paradise 
are  two  distinct  and  separate  places. 
The  one  Jesus  went  immediately  to 
while  His  body  rested  in  the  tomb,  but 
the  other  He  did  not  visit  until  His  spirit 
was  again  united  with  His  body  in  the 
resurrection,  which  occurred  on  the 
third  day  after  His  death. 

As  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  mission  to 
Paradise  during  the  period  intervening 
between  His  death  and  resurrection, 
Peter  says  :  "  Christ  hath  also  once  suf- 
fered for  sin,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
He  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by 
the  Spirit,  by  which  He  also  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  which 
sometimes  were  disobedient  in  the  days 
of  Noah  when  the  long  suffering  of  God 
waited."  Peter,  iii,  8.  He  also  again  re- 
fers to  the  same  subject :  "  For  this  cause 
was  the  Gospel  preached  also  to  them 
that  are  dead,  that  they  might  he  judged 
according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live 
according  to  God  in  the  spirit."  Peter, 
vi,  4.  Jesus  also  says  :  "  Verily,  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming,  and 
now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  they  that 
hear  shall  live."  John,  v,  25. 

These  passages  taken  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  Paul,  1  Cor.,  xv,  29. 
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"  Else  what  shall  they  do  that  are  bap- 
tized for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  ?  " 
give  a  very  clear  and  lucid  meaning  to 
the  saying  of  Jesus  to  the  thief,  and  ena- 
ble us  to  comprehend  to  some  extent 
the  great  and  glorious  mission  which  He 
performed  to  the  spirits  of  men  who  had 
either  rejected  the  Gospel  in  this  life  or 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  it, 
and  in  consequence  were  in  an  unsaved 
condition. 

To  still  further  prove  the  fallacy  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  that  Christ  grants 
us  immunity  from  our  individual  sins  by 
the  simple  exercise  of  faith,  and  that 
baptism  is  not  an  essential  ordinance  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  I  will  quote  a  pass- 
age relative  to  the  labors  and  teachings 
of  John  the  Baptist,  than  whom  Jesus 
said,  "  there  was  not  a  greater  prophet 
born  of  woman."  Luke,  i,  4,  reads  as 
follows:  "John  did  baptize  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  preach  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance for  the  remission  of  sins."  But 
lest  this  might  be  met  with  the  argu- 
ment that  this  passage  related  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  great  atonement 
of  Christ,  and  would  not  therefore  apply 
to  the  period  after  it,  I  will  also  quote 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  the 
second  chapter,  beginning  with  the 
thirty-ninth  verse,  it  is  recorded  that 
Peter  and  his  associates,  when  together 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  asked  by 
the  multitude  what  they  should  do  to  be 
saved,  and  that  Peter  answered  them, 
saying;  "Repent  and  be  baptized  every 
one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  remission  of  your  sins,  and  you 
shall  receive  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
If,  therefore,  by  the  simple  exercise  of 
faith  in  Jesus  we  receive  immunity  from 
our  sins,  as  Christian  divines  will  tell  us, 
why  did  Peter  command  the  multitude, 
who  already  had  faith  in  Jesus  as  con- 
clusively shown  by  the  inquiry  itself,  to 
repent  of  their  sins  and  be  baptized  for 
the  remission  of  them?  The  very  ab- 
surdity and  unscriptural  inconsistency  of 
such  a  doctrine  is  made  plainly  apparent 
by  this  one  remark  by  the  great  Apostle 
Paul,  but  as  the  position  cannot  be  weak- 
ened, but  only  strengthened,  by  other 
references,  I  will  make  a  few  more  quo- 


tations relating  to  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

Paul,  who  had  obtained  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  was  commanded  of  Ananias, 
Acts,  xxii,  16:  "Arise  and  wash  away 
thy  sins,  calling  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Ephesians  v,  25,  26,  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Christ  gave  Himself  for  the 
Church,  that  He  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water"  and 
in  Titus  iii,  5,  it  says:  "  Not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but 
according  to  His  mercy  He  has  saved  us 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration." 

Therefore,  all  who  believe  in  the  Bible 
must  conclude  that  the  atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  for  the  transgression  of 
Adam  unconditionally,  and  for  the  indi- 
vidual sins  of  mankind  only  upon  the 
express  condition  that  they  would  ac- 
cept the  Gospel  and  receive  the  ordi- 
nances thereof.  That  baptism  is  an  or- 
dinance for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  no 
person's  sins  outside  the  pale  of  the  Gos- 
pel can  be  remitted  in  any  other  way ; 
and  that  the  doctrines  of  Protestant 
ministers  upon  these  points  are  both  un- 
reasonable and  unscriptural,  and  I  might 
add  positively  wicked  and  immoral  in 
their  tendency. 

So  long  as  man  can  be  made  to  believe 
that  he  can  shoulder  all  his  sins  upon  Jesus 
by  simply  acknowledging  Him  to  be  the 
Christ,  a  very  easy  thing  to  do  in  the 
passive  way  that  it  is  required  by  Chris- 
tian divines,  the  moral  restraints  of  a 
true  religion  are  relaxed  and  almost  en- 
tirely removed,  and  men  take  the  liberty 
to  practice  all  kinds  of  iniquity,  fearing 
only  the  slow  promptings  of  a  calloused 
conscience,  or  the  rigors  and  penalties  of 
the  civil  law.  Hence  we  find  that  wick- 
edness of  the  most  flagrant  character 
often  exists  in  holy — I  should  say  high 
places,  and  many  men  who  occupy  the 
positions  fear  not  to  do  any  evil  that 
the  law  of  the  land  does  not  punish,  and 
that  can  be  kept  secreted  from  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ignorant  or  intelligent  and 
confiding  multitude,  to  whom  they  are 
the  pretended  teachers  of  righteousness. 
In  consequence  of  their  acceptance  of 
such  pernicious  principles,  the  discipline 
of  all  their  churches  is  shamefully  lax,. 
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and  men  are  held  in  good  standing,  no 
matter  what  crimes  they  are  guilty  of,  so 
long  as  they  pay  liberally  of  church  of- 
ferings for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 
Some  Christian  ministers  will  even  go 
so  far  as  to  pretend  to  absolve  a  mur- 
derer upon  the  gallows  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  crime,  receive  him  into 
their  church  in  good  standing,  and  prom- 
ise him  a  safe  and  ready  passport  to 
heaven,  by  his  simple  acknowledgment 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  acceptance  of 
their  iniquitous  doctrines. 

Jos.  A.  West. 


In  a  Hurry. — General  Harney  was  a 
very  dignified  man,  and  was  punctilious 
in  regard  to  all  matters  of  drill  and  eti- 
quette. One  evening,  when  in  camp  at 
Camp  Verde,  in  Texas,  just  before  dress 
parade,  he  found  he  had  forgotten  his 
handkerchief,  and  told  an  orderly  to 
hurry  back  to  his  quarters  and  get  it. 

The  orderly  touched  his  cap  and  started 
for  the  quarters,  several  hundred  yards 
distant.  After  he  had  proceeded  a  short 
distance,  remembering  that  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  he  broke  into  a  trot. 


"  See  that  scoundrel  running  as  if  the 
Indians  were  after  him.  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  hate,  it  is  to  see  a  soldier  running 
instead  of  marching  properly.  Here, 
my  man,"  continued  Harney  to  another 
soldier,  "go  after  that  fellow,  and  tell 
him  I  say  to  walk." 

The  second  soldier  started  after  the 
first,  but  as  the  first  one  kept,  on  running, 
the  second  one  saw  his  only  chance  to 
deliver  the  message  was  to  hurry  up,  so 
he,  too,  broke  into  a  run. 

"Here,  sergeant,  go  after  that  man, 
and  tell  him  if  he  don't  stop  running  I'll 
hang  him  up  by  the  thumbs." 

The  sergeant  started  out  in  a  brisk 
walk,  but  as  his  predecessor  had  a  good 
start,  he,  too,  began  to  run  as  hard  as  he 
could. 

"  If  all  three  of  the  scoundrels  aint 
running  like  jack  rabbits !  "  ejaculated 
Harney.  "I'll  show  'em,"  and  tucking 
his  sword  under  his  arm,  he  started  in 
pursuit  as  fast  as  he  could  run,  but  sud- 
denly remembering  his  dignity,  he  came 
to  a  halt,  and  walked  stifly  and  slowly 
back  to  the  place  where  the  dress  parade 
was  to  come  off. 
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LOT    SMITH'S    NARRATIVE. 

After   our  encounter  with   the    two 
trains  on  the  old  Mormon  road,  which 
we  left  in  a  blaze,  we  proceeded  to  the 
bluffs   of   Green   River.     From  there   I 
started  an  express  to  General  Wells  with 
details  of  our  maneuvres  up  to  date.     I 
told  the  man  selected  to  carry  these  dis- 
patches that  he  must  go  alone  as  I  could 
not  spare  any  one  to  go  with  him,  and 
that  he  must  look   out  for  the  troops, 
which  by  this  time  would  be  on  the  alert 
to  capture  or  kill  any  of  our  men  they 
might  meet.     He  said  they  were  wel- 
come to  him  if  they  caught  him,  and 
started  away.     He  got  through  all  right. 
We  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandy 
that  night,  getting  a  little  sleep,  which, 
considering  the  night  work  of  the  pre- 
vious week,  was  very  grateful  to  us  all. 


On  the  morning  following  we  met  an- 
other train  at  a  place  that  has  ever  since 
been   known   as   Simpson's    hollow.      I 
asked  for  the  captain  and  being  told  that 
he  was  out  after  cattle,  we  disarmed  the 
teamsters,  and  I  rode  out  and  met  him 
about  half  a  mile  away.     I  told  him  that 
I   came  on  business.     He  inquired  the 
nature  of  it  when  I  demanded  his  pistols. 
He  replied:  "By  G — d,  sir,  no  man  ever 
took  them  yet,  and  if  you  think  you  can, 
without  killing  me,  try  it."    We  were  all 
the  time  riding  towards  the  train,  with 
our  noses  about  as  close  together  as  two 
Scotch  terriers  would  have  held  theirs — 
his  eyes  flashing  fire;  I  could'nt  see  mine 
— I  told  him  that  I  admired  a  brave  man, 
but  that  I  did'nt  like  blood — you  insist 
on  my  killing  you,  which  will  only  take 
a  minute,  but  I  don't  want  to  do  it.    We 
had  by  this  time  reached  the  train.     He, 
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seeing  that  his  men  were  under  guard, 
surrendered,  saying:  "I  see  you  have  me 
at  a  disadvantage  my  men  being  dis- 
armed." I  replied  that  I  did'nt  need  the 
advantage,  and  asked  him  what  he  would 
do  if  we  should  give  them  their  arms. 
"I'll  fight  you!"  "Then,"  says  I,  "we 
know  something  about  that  too — take 
up  your  arms!"  His  men  exclaimed, 
"Not  by  a  d — n  sight!  We  came  out 
here  to  whack  bulls,  not  to  fight." 
"What  do  you  say  to  that,  Simpson?"  I 
asked.  "Damnation,"  he  replied,  grind- 
ing his  teeth  in  the  most  violent  manner, 
"if  I  had  been  here  before  and  they  had 
refused  to  fight,  I  would  have  killed 
every  man  of  them." 

Captain  Simpson  was  the  bravest  man 
I  met  during  the  campaign.  He  was  a 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  Majors,  a  large  con- 
tractor for  government  freighting.  He 
was  terribly  exercised'  over  the  capture 
of  his  train,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
kind  of  a  report  he  could  make  to  the 
commander,  and  what  he  could  do  with 
his  crowd  of  cowardly  teamsters  left  on 
the  plains  to  starve.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  give  him  a  wagon  loaded  with 
provisions.  "You  will  give  me  two,  I 
know  it  by  your  looks!"  I  told  them  to 
hurry  up  and  get  their  things  out,  and 
take  their  two  wagons  for  we  wanted  to 
go  on.  Simpson  begged  me  not  to  burn 
the  train  while  he  was  in  sight,  and  said 
that  it  would  ruin  his  reputation  as  a 
wagon  master.  I  told  him  not  to  be 
squeamish,  that  the  trains  burned  very 
nicely,  I  had  seen  them  before,  and  that 
we  had'nt  time  to  be  ceremonious.  We 
then  supplied  ourselves  with  provisions, 
set  the  wagons  afire  and  rode  on  about 
two  miles  from  the  stream  to  rest.  I  ex- 
pected any  moment  to  be  overtaken  by 
troops  from  the  camp,  and  fired  my  pis- 
tol to  call  in  our  picket  guard. 

They  hurriedly  came  to  the  place 
where  we  were  resting,  a  place  that  will 
always  be  remembered  as  the  scene  of 
the  most  distressing  event  which  oc- 
curred on  the  expedition.  While  I  was 
reloading  my  pistol,  and  as  the  guards 
came  in  from  picket  duty,  one  of  the 
guns — a  United  States  yauger — was  dis- 
charged.   The  heavy  ball  passed  through 


Orson  P.  Arnold's  thigh,  breaking  the 
bone  in  a  fearful  manner,  struck  Philo 
Dibble  in  the  side  of  the  head,  and  went 
through  Samuel  Bateman's  hat  just  miss- 
ing his  head  and  pulling  his  hair.  I 
sprang  up  and  caught  young  Arnold, 
straightening  him  out,  for  he  fell  with  his 
leg  under  him,  the  jagged  points  of  the 
broken  bone  sticking  out,  while  the 
blood  streamed  from  the  awful  wound. 
It  looked  as  though  he  would  bleed  to 
death  in  five  minutes.  We  laid  our 
hands  upon  him  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Church,  and  asked  our  Father  to  pre- 
serve him  for  we  knew  that  we  could  not. 

I  immediately  sent  two  men  to  the 
Sandy  for  poles  with  which  to  make  a 
litter.  We  calculated  that  the  distance 
to  a  safe  place  on  Green  River  was  not 
less  than  thirty  miles,  and  that  we  must 
carry  our  wounded  comrade  there  as 
soon  and  as  comfortably  as  possible. 
While  engaged  setting  the  broken  bone, 
a  picket  guard  came  running  into  camp 
and  reported  two  hundred  cavalry  close 
upon  us.  Under  the  circumstances  noth- 
ing could  have  produced  greater  con- 
sternation. One  of  the  men  moved  that 
we  surrender.  I  told  them  that  I  would 
say  when  to  do  that.  He  then  proposed 
that  we  run.  I  replied  that  I  would  kill 
the  man  that  made  that  motion,  myself 
if  he  dared  to  try  it.  Then  I  made  my 
first  war  speech.  I  told  the  men  that  we 
were  not  out  here  of  our  own  choice,  on 
our  own  business.  Our  people  and  their 
rights  were  being  assailed.  It  was  the 
Lord's  work  that  they  were  engaged  in, 
and  we  were  called  by  Him  to  protect 
our  homes  and  our  religion.  If  he  suf- 
fered those  troops  to  come  near  us,  we 
would  trust  in  Him  and  whip  them,  no 
matter  about  their  numbers.  The  boys 
gathered  around  me  and  said  that  I  had 
spoken  right,  that  they  would  stand  by 
me  if  I  would  stand.  I  was  well  repaid 
for  stiffening  my  knees,  for  poor  Orson 
looked  up  and  said  he  knew  I  would'nt 
run  away  and  leave  him  to  die.  Poor 
boy!  The  first  words  he  spoke  were: 
"I  shall  always  be  a  cripple,  and  will 
never  be  able  to  fight  soldiers  any  more." 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war!  We  took 
up  our  wounded  man  and  carried  him 
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on  poles  for  thirty  miles.  Talk  about 
mules  with  sore  shoulders!  Ours  equalled 
anything  of  that  kind  ever  heard  of. 
Our  way  lay  across  a  trackless  desert 
the  whole  distance,  with  no  water  on  the 
road  but  what  we  carried  in  our  canteens, 
and  a  wounded  man  burning  with  fever 
andjnflammation  constantly  wants  water. 

A  curious  incident  happened  during 
the  journey  across  this  desert  plane.  By 
night  we  ran  short  of  water,  the  men 
were  tired  out  and  I  advised  all  to  stop 
and  lie  down  to  rest  until  morning.  But 
some  of  the  men  proposed,  if  I  would 
consent,  that  they  go  on  for  water,  and 
that  the  rest  carry  the  litter  until  they 
returned  and  overtook  us.  The  proposi- 
tion was  agreed  to  and  they  started,  but 
the  carrying  party  failed  in  less  than  a 
mile.  One  of  the  poles  broke  and  we 
nearly  let  the  other  fall  to  the  ground. 
Orson  had  slept  during  most  of  the 
night,  and  when  this  accident  happened 
made  the  first  sign  of  pain.  He  must 
have  suffered  fearfully.  I  told  the  rest 
of  the  boys  they  would  have  to  go  now 
for  water;  that  it  was  at  least  eight  miles 
and  to  hurry  back.  They  went  and 
thought  it  fully  that  far,  but  they  came 
back  making  the  journey  in  the  dark, 
and  met  us  in  the  plain,  without  fire, 
road  or  any  land  mark  to  guide  them.  I 
only  know  of  one  way  to  account  for  the 
incident.  We  had  to  have  the  water  or 
the  boy  would  die,  and  a  Power  greater 
than  we  knew  it.  When  we,  at  last,  all 
gave  out  the  men  lopped  over,  one  by 
one,  and  were  fast  asleep  as  soon  as  they 
touched  the  ground.  I  went  around  and 
took  off  the  saddles,  arms,  etc.,  and 
watched  the  horses,  until  feeling  too  tired 
to  remain  awake  longer,  I  thought  of  a 
little  fellow,  who  being  too  short  to  carry 
the  litter,  was  fresh  compared  to  the 
rest  of  us.  I  woke  him  up,  and  asked 
him  to  look  after  the  horses.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  was  asleep,  and  unable  to  rouse 
myself,  though  conscious  that  the  short 
fellow  I  had  called,  had  only  turned  over 
and  had  not  got  up.  The  next  time  I 
wanted  him  up  to  stand  guard  I  had  him 
on  his  feet  before  leaving  him. 

Before  daylight  we  were  again  on  the 
march.    When  we  came  in  sisrht  of  the 


river,  the  same  man  that  had  reported 
the  two  hundred  cavalry,  came  back  and 
said  there  were  soldiers  on  the  banks 
and  advised  us  to  make  a  circuit  of  about 
five  miles  to  strike,  the  river  below.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  in  no  mood  to  pro- 
long our  journey.  That  all  could  do  so 
who  wished,  but  that  I  was  going  to  a 
small  grove  of  cottonwoods  on  the  river 
bottom,  to  which  I  pointed,  and  that  it 
would  take  a  right  smart  lot  of  soldiers 
to  get  me  out  of  it.  We  left  the  wounded 
boy  in  charge  of  two  men  on  the  bluffs, 
but  they  took  him  down  in  a  ravine 
where  he  came  near  suffocating.  He 
begged  them  to  take  him  on  the  hill  and 
let  him  die,  to  leave  him  and  look  out 
for  themselves.  When  we  reached  the 
river  I  sent  out  scouts  to  look  up  the 
soldiers  that  had  been  seen,  at  the  same 
time  climbing  a  large  tree  to  survey  the 
situation  myself.  A  man  soon  rushed 
into  the  grove  saying  that  two  of  our 
men  were  running  this  way,  chased  by 
two  soldiers.  Without  thought  I  sprarg 
down,  caught  up  my  gun  and  ran;  my 
men  following  me.  In  a  minute  or  two 
I  stopped  short,  and  asked  him  if  he 
said  that  two  of  our  men  were  being 
chased  by  hvo  soldiers.  He  said  "yes." 
"Then  I  hope  they  will  catch  them,  I 
don't  want  any  two  men  that  any  other 
two  can  chase."  They  all  laughed.  We 
soon  found  out  the  truth.  Two  of  our 
men  were  after  a  couple  of  mountaineers. 
When  they  overtook  them  the  latter 
slung  off  their  canteens  in  double  quick 
time  and  offered  the  boys  a  drink.  We 
made  arrangements  with  these  mountain- 
eers to  take  charge  of  our  helpless  com- 
rade, and  they  kept  him  ten  days,  doing 
the  best  they  could  for  him,  until  General 
Wells  sent  a  team  to  convey  him  home. 
He  however  suffered  extremely,  but  we 
were  told  by  the  surgeon  that  no  one 
could  have  set  the  broken  leg  better; 
under  the  circumstances,  than  we  had 
done.  When  we  came  upon  the  soldiers 
that  our  picket  guard,  who  was  a  good 
man  but  with  eyes  that  would  magnify, 
had  reported,  we  found  them  to  consist 
of  Captain  Haight  and  company,  and 
*were  very  glad  to  meet  friends  again  in- 
stead of  enemies. 
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There  is  a  condition  of  mental  and 
spiritual  development — an  infantile  con- 
dition, so  to  speak — where  teachers  have 
to  be  more  or  less  dogmatic  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  either  simple  or  more  vital 
truths,  and  where  obedience  is  suggested 
or  enforced  mainly  upon  the  predicated 
authority  of  such  truth  or  the  authority 
of  those  presenting  the  same.  This  is 
met  in  the  marital  relation,  in  the  scho- 
lastic, judicial  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
which  everywhere  direct  or  control  the 
uninformed  and  measurably  passive  sub- 
jects of  these  separate  powers.  In  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  from  any 
source,  there  is  usually,  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  enough  respect  for  the 
teacher  and  confidence  in  his  or  her  ex- 
perience to  compel  attention  and  final 
aptitude  in  the  using  of  tools,  thoughts, 
principles,  etc.,  for  personal  ends  and 
aims. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  everywhere 
those  who  are  dull  scholars;  they  need 
continuous  teaching  and  direction,  "ever 
learning,"  in  a  sense,"  but  "never  com- 
ing to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth;"  they 
do  not  appropriate  to  themselves  that 
which  they  hear,  they  may  be  believers — 
they  do  not  know.  After  all,  if  respect 
for  persons  or  authority  operates  to  the 
good  of  the  obedient  it  is  vastly  better 
that  it  should  be  so;  but  the  plane  and 
platform  of  such  is  infinitely  lower  than 
is  that  of  those  who  discern  "cause  and 
effect,"  who  reflect  and  reason  upon  and 
so  far  apprehend  the  innate  power  of 
given  truth  as  to  love  it,  and  put  it  into 
practice  from  assurances  of  its  own  in- 
trinsic importance  and  necessity.  When 
so  received  and  assimilated,  truth  be- 
comes its  own  authority,  it  carries  weight 
of  itself,  and  not  because  of  its  teacher; 
it  brings  with  it  its  own  testimony,  and 
mental  and  spiritual  independence  is  the 
fruit  thereof. 

Now  this  philosophy  is  not  only  applic- 
able to  trade,  art,  science  and  positive 
knowledge  in  countless  directions,  but  it 
is  equally  applicable  in  regard  to  so- 
called  religious  truths;   these  have  the 


same  origin  as  similar  and  scientific 
truths,  and  are  as  susceptible  as  those 
are  of  such  demonstration  as  amounts 
to  knowledge.  In  an  age  of  growing 
scepticism,  this  may  be  disbelieved;  in- 
deed, the  strict  application  of  scientific 
formula  and  process  to  many  popular 
dogmas  and  creeds  is  the  best  antidote 
fot  the  poison  of  superstition,  tradition, 
priestcraft  and  church  custom  and  au- 
thority; yet  the  religious  sentiment  in 
man  exists,  and  as  there  are  physical, 
social  and  mental  truths  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  man's  organization,  so  also 
there  must  be  religious  truths  which  are 
not  empirical,  but  which  are  of  necessi- 
ty fundamental  and  eternal,  containing 
within  themselves  powers  of  demonstra- 
tion such  as  when  applied  must  as  ef- 
fectually annihilate  scepticism  and  create 
testimony  as  this  is  accomplished  in  re- 
gard to  other  intellectual  features,  ne- 
cessaries and  characteristics  of  man. 

There  may  be  many  who  have  not 
comprehended  this  position  in  regard  to 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel;  they  may 
have  had  a  certain  assurance  of  the 
truths  comprised  in  that  order,  but  there 
has  been  no  realizing  appreciation  of 
any  philosophy,  of  any  certain  and  inev- 
itable connection  of  "cause  and  effect" 
in  regard  to  the  principles  thereof.  They 
have  been  satisfied  that  these  were  re- 
vealed, and  that  while  obedience  would 
bring  blessing,  disobedience  would  en- 
tail penalty;  but  that  there  was  anything 
inherent  in  the  principles  themselves  for 
good  or  evil,  there  has  been  but  little 
conception.  Revelation  was  supposed  to 
be  arbitrary;  the.  obedience  required  was 
mainly  supposed  to  come  from  acknowl- 
edged authority,  when  the  facts  are, 
that  apprehended  or  unapprehended, 
there  cannot  be  nor  is  there  any  require- 
ment made  of  man  in  the  Gospel,  but 
what  has  been  required  of  all  advanced 
intelligences  when  in  similar  conditions 
to  those  in  which  the  lower  may  for  the 
moment  be  called  upon  to  act. 

Man  with  limited  knowledge  and  with 
unused  powers  may  not  be  able  to  dis- 
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cern  "the  whys  and  wherefores"  of 
ordinance  and  commandment;  he  may 
not  always  be  able  to  see  the  connec- 
tion between  things  or  to  discover  the 
intimacy  of  "cause  and  effect,"  but  that 
these  are  eternal  and  grow  from  eternal 
order  and  arrangement  there  can  not  be 
a  shadow  of  doubt.  Some  see  no  con- 
nection between  praying  and  the  answer 
thereof,  science  scouts  the  idea  that  Om- 
nipotence gives  or  witholds  at  the 
instance  of  fervent  and  righteous  peti- 
tion, yet  the  spiritual  history  of  man  is 
full  of  phenomena  as  the  result  of  prayer, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  individuals 
there  are  forces  generated  in  this  act 
which  compels  the  blessing,  any  way,  it 
is  written  that  though  the  Almighty  may 
know  what  His  children  need,  "yet," 
says  He,  "I  will  be  enquired  of  for  all 
these  things  by  the  house  of  Israel,  to  do 
them." 

Between  that  "Godly  repentance  which 
needeth  not  to  be  repented  of,"  and  the 
condition  of  mind  created  by  it,  there  is 
also  surely  enough  of  divine  philosophy 
linking  together  in  the  chemistry  of 
things  inevitable  results  of  which  all 
may  be  assured;  while  in  that  simple, 
yet  expressive  and  eternal  ordinance  of 
baptism,  in  connection  with  the  atone- 
ment of  the  Cross,  and  the  figurative 
death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  the  sub- 
ject thereof  (established  as  it  was  by 
divine  example,  precept  and  command- 
ment), there  must  be  the  action  of  other 
forces,  whether  revealed  or  unrevealed, 
whether  comprehended  or  not  of  man, 
such  philosophy  and  results  as  are  com- 
prehended by  the  heavens. 

The  ordinance  of  "the  laying  on  of 
hands  for  the' gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
may  be  considered  fanatical,  incompre- 
hensible or  supersensuous  by  the  philos- 
opher, but  outside  of  the  analysis  of 
schools,  and  uncounted  among  the 
mechanical  forms  of  science,  there  is  a 
subtle  influence  in  connection  with  the 
Gospel  to  which  thousands  upon  thous- 
ands can  testify;  they  know  it  by  the 
manifestations,  in  the  impulses  which  it 
creates,  in  the  intelligence  which  it 
brings,  in  the  power  which  it  gives;  these 
know  that  it  is  a  living  force,  one  that 


can  be  increased  or  otherwise,  as  it  may 
be  wooed,  neglected  or  resisted;  many, 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  experience  in 
connection  with  it,  have  been  rendered 
mechanical  or  automatic  by  its  action, 
going  hither  and  thither  under  its  direc- 
tion, and  doing  the  right  thing  without 
the  exercise  of  judgment  or  reason;  these 
being  for  the  moment  or  for  a  season 
partially  suspended;  however,  this  was 
not  intended  to  be  continuous,  "the 
spirit  helps  our  infirmities;"  its  office  is 
to  suggest,  to  encourage,  prompting  and 
stimulating  the  functions  of  the  individ- 
ual spirit  for  the  increase  of  knowledge 
and  understanding.  Training  will  cause 
the  spirit  of  man  to  respond  more  and 
more  freely  to  the  intuitions  and  whis- 
perings of  the  Holy  Ghost,  until  it  will 
become  a  man's  constant  companion, 
realizing  what  one  of  old  called,  "God 
working  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His 
good  pleasure."  That  order  of  things 
called  "the  gathering,"  among  the  Saints, 
is  truly  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
power  of  that  spirit;  under  its  influence 
all  those  who  are  its  recipients  seek  to 
congregate  together,  not  because  "like 
cleaveth  to  like"  alone,  but  because  in 
the  order  of  God  there  are  educational 
purposes  to  be  subserved  by  this  "push- 
ing of  the  people  together."  The  assim- 
ilating power  of  the  Gospel  is  compara- 
tively small  in  a  scattered  condition; 
concentration  gives  opportunity  to  the 
teacher,  and  compels  attention  by  the 
taught,  and  it  would  be  just  as  impossi- 
ble for  a  professional  teacher  to  become 
a  success  in  creating  scholars,  if  they 
were  in  the  public  streets  and  lounging 
on  store  steps,  or  being  attracted  by 
every  passing  street  car,  team,  bands  of 
music  or  individual  movement,  but  gath- 
ering them  into  the  school-room,  sub- 
jecting them  to  discipline,  concentrat- 
ing their  attention,  exercising  over  them 
the  magnetism  of  the  teacher  in  time 
makes  even  of  unpromising  pupils  fairly 
accomplished  scholars. 

We  have  in  the  "  Word  of  Wisdom" 
as  accepted  by  the  Saints  another  illus- 
tration of  "cause  and  effect"  which  is 
not  always  apprehended;  some  conclude 
that  the  obedience  to  this  includes  the 
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sacrifice  of  something  which  is  really  en- 
joyable, desirable  and  beneficial;  but  re- 
flection and  experience  proves  this  to  be 
erroneous,  the  blessings  are  not  predi- 
cated upon  sacrifice,  but  upon  absti- 
nence from  that  which  is  really  injurious 
to  the  well  being  of  the  physical  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  sympathy,  to 
the  spiritual  man.  To  avoid  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  of  tobacco,  of  tea 
and  coffee,  of  animal  food  save  under 
exceptional  circumstances  is  in  accord 
with  physiological  truths  which  at  the 
time  the  revelation  was  given  were  but 
very  little  understood;  now  scientific 
men,  statesmen,  divines  aud  thoughtful 
men  in  many  ranks  of  life  everywhere, 
are  bearing  unwitting  testimony  to  the 
strictly  scientific  and  philosophic  charac- 
ter of  an  often  slighted  revelation. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  patriarchal 
order  of  marriage  was  another  illustra- 
tion of  conclusive  philosophy;  none  can 
deny  the  importance  of  the  marriage  re- 
lationship, nor  the  influence  which  it 
exerts  as  it  may  be  used  or  abused;  sex 
is  eternal,  and  the  propagation  of  life  is 
its  highest  function,  if  the  revelation  of 
plural  marriage  had  done  violence  to  the 
organization  of  man  or  woman  the  fal- 
sity of  its  assumptions  would  have  been 
readily  apparent;  but  it.  is  in  wonder- 
ful harmony  with  the  powers  of  man- 
hood, and  it  everywhere  honors,  pre- 
serves and  sustains  the  functions  of  wo- 
man; the  thoughts  which  it  gives,  the 
understanding  which  it  imparts,  the  re- 
straint which  it  suggests,  are  salvation 
to  wifehood  and  maternity;  posterity  is 
preserved  by  it,  man's  powers  are  given 
scope  by  it,  and  if  any  conclude  that  it 
was  not  normal,  yet  under  the  present 
condition  of  degenerate  man  and  suffer- 
ing woman  there  is  health,  life,  salvation 
and  philosophy  in  the  observance  of 
that  revelation. 

The  Word  of  Wisdom  is  an  adjunct  to 
this  life,  it  tones  down  the  passional 
organization,  the  base  brain  forced  to 
abnormal  activity  by  stimulants  and 
narcotics,  through  obedience  becomes 
soothed;  the  irritating  accessories  of  fash- 
ion and  habit,  and  Babylonish  life  are  in 
education  curbed,  restrained  and  finally 


annihilated;  the  divided  allegiance  of  the 
man,  sanctifying  the  wife  is  felt  upon  the 
posterity,  and  that  overmastering  desire 
which  finds  vent  in  riot  and  lascivious- 
ness,  the  enevitable  product  of  unre- 
strained monogamy — becomes  reduced, 
and  must  under  the  silent  operation  of 
law,  continue  to  more  and  more  de- 
crease. 

There  is  wondrous  philosophy  and  far 
reaching  chain  of  thought,  also,  in  regard 
to  another  principle  which  to  some  is 
considered  quite  a  hardship  and  by 
many  dishonestly  estimated  or  evaded. 
The  principle  to  which  allusion  is  made 
is  the  law  of  tithing,  but  who  is  there 
honestly  meeting  this  requirement,  who 
does  not  see  in  it  a  recognition  of  the 
existence  and  government  of  God  ?  Who 
fails  of  this  class  to  see  in  such  a  law  a 
continuous  acknowledgment  of  primal 
right  to  the  earth  and  all  its  enshrined 
resources,  powers  and  capabilities?  The 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  the  air,  the  water, 
with  all  their  tribes  of  life,  are  His,  man 
is  His,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Creator 
as  exhibited  in  health,  strength,  ability 
to  labor,  to  create,  to  use,  are  from  God; 
the  ingenuity,  the  power  of  discovery, 
the  will  to  apply,  are  all  from  Him,  and 
to  show  this  feeling  in  obedience  to  a 
requirement  of  law,  is  to  feel  depend- 
ence, to  realize  that  He  gives  or  with- 
holds, that  He  is  the  primal  source  and 
fountain  of  supply. 

Other  illustrations  might  be  adduced 
and  each  separate  principle  of  the  Gos- 
pel might  be  thus  analyzed  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  same.  It  would  be  dis- 
covered that  revelation  and  command- 
ment coming  from  God  is  not  arbritary,. 
nor  is  its  teaching  as  a '  rule  dogmatic. 
Under  and  behind  all  requirement  there 
.  is  philosophy,  divine  science,  which  if 
not  always  on  the  surface  is  yet  demon- 
strable by  the  spirit  and  by  enlight- 
ened reason,  and  generally  by  the  un- 
looked  for  deductions  of  science  through 
physiological  discovery  as  in  the  case  of 
the  "word  of  wisdom"  and  socalled 
"patriarchal  marriage." 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  rich  in 
wealth  of  reflection,  and  much  might  be 
said  in  elaboration,  but  the  thoughtful 
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have  the  lines,  and  they  will  most  surely 
discover  the  eternal  harmony  and  fitness 
of  things.  None  of  these  principles  or 
any  other  of  the  Gospel  can  be  sup- 
planted or  set  aside,  they  are  the  best, 
nothing  can  ever  take  their  place,  and 
the  desired  results  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  method ;  this  dic- 
tum is  eternal  because  the  truths  them- 
selves are  eternal. 

Paul's  advice  to  the  early  Christians 
was  to  "beware  of  vain  philosophy;" 
and  certainly  this  implied  that  there  was 
a  philosophy  against  which  they  needed 
not  to  fortify  themselves,  an  understand- 
ing of  this  was  to  understand  "the  mys- 
tery of  Godliness;"  to  fully  grasp  it  was 
to  be  "a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus;"  to 
put  it  into  practice  was  to  participate  in 
its  spirit,  and  to  rejoice  in  its  testimony; 
it  was  an  abnegation  of  self  such  as  was 
not  presented  in  the  regime  of  the  law. 
"Do  this  and  live"  was  its  motto,  but 
the  Gospel  motto  is  now  and  ever  shall 
be  in  its  grandest  inspiration,  "Do  this 

because  it  is  right!"          H.  W.  Naisbitt. 
♦  ■ 

Anecdote  of  Agassiz. — The  father 
of  the  famous  naturalist  was  quite  impa- 
tient at  his  son's  devotion  to  frogs,  snakes 


and  fishes,  for  he  wanted  Louis  to  be  a 
merchant.  But  the  boy  would  spend  his 
vacations  traveling  on  foot  through  Eu- 
rope, and  carefully  examining  every  spe- 
cies of  natural  history  that  he  could  find. 
Once  he  reached  London  when  there 
was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  having  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
one  of  the  members,  was  permitted  to 
be  present.  The  gentleman  said,  "  I 
have  a  young  friend  here  from  Switzer- 
land who  thinks  he  knows  something 
about  fishes ;  how  much,  I  have  a  fancy 
to  try.  There  is,  under  this  cloth,  a  per- 
fect skeleton  of  a  fish  that  existed  long 
before  man."  After  describing  it  still 
further,  he  said  to  Agassiz :  "  Can  you 
sketch  for  me  on  the  blackboard  your 
idea  of  this  fish  ?  "  The  boy  took  the 
chalk  and  drew  an  outline  of  the  fish, 
correct  in  every  bone.  The  grave  old 
doctors  burst  into  loud  applause,  and 
Agassiz  said  it  was  the  proudest  moment 
of  his  life. 


As  deepest  waves  with  darkest  volume  flow, 
Though  gems  lie  glittering  in  their  depths  below. 
So  wisest  thoughts  will  oft  the  dullest  seem, 
While    wit's    bright    bubbles    gild   the   shallow 
stream. —  O.  F.  W. 
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My  memory  thou  hast  precious  things, 
Beneath  the  covers  of  thy  wings  ; 
No  gems  of  rare  or  priceless  worth, 
Can  match  those  sacred  things  of  earth  ; 
One  simple  thing — one  valued  thing, 
1  dream  of  thee  and  willing  bring, 
My  tribute  to  thy  silent  care, 
"My  little  corner  rocking-chair!" 

When  tired  or  sad,  when  full  of  thought, 
Thou  wast  my  friend  for  comfort  sought ; 
And  when  with  peace  or  joy  inspired, 
A  constant  friend  who  never  tired  ! 
Loved,  when  thy  swinging  rockers  sped, 
Loved,  as  my  homeward  track  I  tread ; 
Silent — yet  ready — ever  there, 
"My  little  corner  rocking-chair!" 

E'en  when  thy  frame  was  taxed  with  two, 
Rebellion  ne'er  was  heard,  I  vow  ; 
Perhaps  my  pleasure  gave  no  heed, 
To  jar,  or  strain,  or  creaking  need  ? 


If  this  unnoticed  was,  I  ween, 

'Twas  simply  that — thou  wast  unseen ! 

For  then  I  knew  thy  friendly  care, 

"My  little  corner  rocking-chair!" 

E'en  when  my  arm  would  sweep  around, 
Or  lip  met  lip  with  crispy  sound, 

When  love  in  subtle  ways  would  tell 

In  beaming  eye,  or  pulses  swell ; 
When  all  of  rapture  life  could  give 
Was  centered  there  to  "Love  and  Live" — 

No  jealous  feeling  thou  didst  share 

"My  little  corner  rocking-chair!" 

Farewell,  old  friend,  my  clustering  thought 
Associates  thy  use  which  taught, 

That  humble  things  may  bar  our  way, 

Or  aid  to  gild  our  brightest  day ; 
When  once  again  I  press  thy  frame 
May  love  still  burn  with  holiest  flame  ; 

For  e'er  thou  shalt  our  friendship  share 

"My  little  corner  rocking-chair!"      H.   IV.  N- 
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EFFECT  OF  PERSECUTION. 

"The  world  can  do  nothing  against  us;  but 
for  us." — Albe?-t  Carrington. 

The  new  crusade  against  the  people 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah  will  have  one 
effect,  if  it  is  presisted  in,  which  has  long 
been  looked  for.  It  will  try  the  faith 
and  test  the  integrity  of  young  Mormon- 
dom.  That  something  would  come  pre- 
destined for  this  purpose  has  been  the 
expectation  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Zion  all  their  lives.  We  have  vivid 
recollections  of  the  days  of  childhood 
when,  listening  at  our  parent's  knees  to 
the  thrilling  narrative  of  their  drivings 
and  mobbings,  house  burnings  and 
other  persecutions  for  their  religions' 
sake,  we  felt  that  those  trials  sanctified 
and  made  heroic  their  lives  and  won- 
dered if  we  would  ever  have  similar 
opportunities  to  prove  our  fidelity  to  the 
principles  of  truth. 

We  were  assured  then  and  have  been 
ever  since  that  something  would  occur 
in  due  time  to  prove  us,  and  that  we 
would  meet  difficulties  and  encounter 
obstacles  and  suffer  persecutions  at  the 
hands  of  the  wicked  if  we  expect  to  be 
counted  among  the  Saints  of  God. 
These  things  have  always  been  associ- 
ated with  the  practice  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  the  children  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  have  been  trained  up  to  view 
them  as  inseparable  until  the  day  of 
victory  shall  declare  the  Adversary  of 
the  souls  of  men,  as  bound  and  impri- 
soned for  a  thousand  years. 

The  trial  of  faith  before  us  at  the  pre- 


sent time  comes  in  a  different  form  to  any 
in  the  past.  At  no  time  in  our  history  have 
the  people  been  situated  as  they  are 
now.  When  they  were  driven  from 
Missouri  they  were  but  few  in  number 
occupying  a  small  district  of  country 
and  very  poor.  They  had  increased  in 
numbers,  consolidated  their  interests, 
and  built  a  beautiful  temple  and  city, 
while  wealth  had  increased  among  them, 
when  the  relentless  spirit  of  mobocracy 
drove  them  forth  from  Illinois.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  the  draft  of  five 
hundred  able-bodied  men  from  their 
ranks,  to  serve  the  country  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  left  the  remainder  a  com- 
paratively small  and  weak  band  to  pio- 
neer their  way  across  the  trackless 
desert  and  take  care  of  and  conduct 
their  women  and  children  to  a  safe  re- 
treat in  the  mountains.  But  they  always 
gained  strength  by  every  move  the 
enemy  has  compelled  them  to  make. 
We  now  number  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  people  and  occupy  hundreds 
of  miles  of  territory.  The  political  con- 
trol of  a  portion  of  this  domain  is  the 
present  bone  of  contention. 

In  Missouri  the  quiet  industry  and 
temperance  of  the  people  provoked  the 
enmity  of  their  indolent,  semi-barbaric 
neighbors.  In  Illinois  the  building  of  a 
temple  in  which  to  perform  the  sacred 
rites  of  revealed  religion  exasperated 
the  unhallowed  throng  that  could  not 
tolerate  the  prosperity  with  which  a  few 
years  of  peace  had  crowned  the  people's 
labors.  The  cry  in  both  persecutions 
was  "No more  revelation,  false  prophets!" 
etc.,  but  the  real  cause  of  the  jealousy 
was  the  perfect  organization  and  the 
love  and  confidence  among  its  mem- 
bers which  characterized  the  Church 
then  and  does  now.  To-day  the  cry  is; 
"Down  with  polygamy!"  But  the  real 
cause  of  apprehension  is  that  the  Priest- 
hood may  have  authority  and  exercise 
some  power  and  that  the  work  they  are 
engaged  in  will  prosper  and  increase.  The 
spirit  of  intolerance,  bigotry  and  murder 
was  the  conspicuous  influence  which  led 
the  mobs  in  earlier  days.  It  is  the  same 
spirit  controlling  the  minds  of  evil 
men  to-day,  which  seeks  to  do  us  injury. 
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In  Missouri  they  stole  and  laid  waste  the 
people's  lands  and  houses,  goods  and 
chattels.  The  attempt  now  is  to  steal 
that  which  is  of  greater  worth.  Our 
liberties  are  assailed  and  our  peaceful 
and  quiet  homes  are  threatened. 

Our  right  to  observe  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  to  honor  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  to  respect  the  pure  teachings  of 
our  parents,  who  already  are  disfran- 
chised for  the  exercise  of  these  rights, 
is  disputed  by  a  great  national  sentiment 
that  has  been  nurtured  in  ignorance  and 
fed  by  falsehood  until  it  has  become  a 
great  intolerant,  relentless,  impatient  de- 
mand for  the  extirpation  of  the  purest 
faith,  the  best  organization  and  the  most 
virtuous  and  honest  people  in  the  land. 
Briefly  and  plainly  expressed  this  is  what 
is  meant  by  the  "demand  of  the  country." 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  complied  with. 
There  exist  certain  truths  revealed  from 
heaven,  not  by  the  solicitation  nor  de- 
sire of  men,  perhaps,  but,  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Almighty,  for  the  advancement 
of  His  purposes  on  the  earth.  Our 
fathers  were  made  partakers  of  those 
truths  and  were  commissioned  to  live  by 
them  and  to  propagate  them  among 
their  fellow  men.  For  doing  so  some 
were  slain,  others  imprisoned  and  treated 
inhumanly  by  their  opposers,  and  all 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes, 
ostracized  by  their  kindred,  cast  out  and 
stigmatized  by  society,  and  yet  upheld 
by  God,  who  has  never  failed  to  prosper 
the  cause  thay  were  engaged  in  and 
to  comfort  them  in  the  hour  of  their 
direst  affliction.  We,  the  youth  of  Zion, 
inherit  this  commission  from  heaven,  to 
maintain  with  our  lives  the  pure  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  of  .salvation  as  re- 
vealed in  our  generation  from  the  throne 
of  God.  Angels  came  to  restore  and 
establish  the  Truth  and  we  have  received 
their  message  and  administration.  The 
trial  before  us  is  to  face  the  united  effort 
being  made  to  crush  out  our  religion  and 
relying  upon  our  Father  prove  to  the 
world  how  vain  their  efforts  are  to 
counteract  the  purposes  of  the  Lord  and 
to  hinder  the  progress  of  His  work. 

The  opportunity  will  be  presented  to 
show  that  we  are  the  sons  and  daughters 


of  Prophets  and  Apostles  and  of  holy 
men  of  God,  whose  example  in  life  we 
cherish  and  approve,  and  propose  to 
follow.  The  world  is  forcing  us  to  the 
point  where  we  will  be  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  faith  that  the  spirit 
within  them  is  so  bitterly  opposed  to; 
a  point  that  will  develop  testimony  and 
power  which,  sailing  down  the  unruffled 
stream  of  prosperity  and  peace,  we 
would  never  attain. 


What  Relation? — We  often  hear 
Congressmen  accused  of  ignorance  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  that  even  ministers 
are  sometimes  caught  napping  in  some 
of  the  minor  matters  presented  in  the 
sacred  book,  is  shown  by  the  following 
story  told  by  one  who  was  on  a  fishing 
excursion  with  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  and 
some  other  ministers. 

I  cannot  refrain,  he  says,  from  telling 
a  conundrum  that  was  propounded  to 
the  four  ministers  when  the  party  went 
ashore  and  took  their  picnic  dinner  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  fisherman's  hut.  It 
was;  "If  Solomon  was  the  son  of  David, 
and  Joab  was  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  what  re- 
lation was  Zeruiah  to  Joab?"  Every 
man  among  the  clergymen  said  "father," 
and  when  assured  that  the  answer  was 
wrong,  there  was  much  curiosity  excited. 

"Will  you  state  that  again?"  asked  Mr. 
Collyer,  laying  down  his  fork.  It  was 
restated. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "David  and  Solomon 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  Zeruiah 
was  Joab's  father." 

"No;  guess  again,"  was  the  reply. 

The  clergymen  all  insisted  that  the 
answer  was  right,  and  Mr.  Collyer  said, 
"He  certainly  must  have  been  his  father, 
and  I  won't  eat  another  mouthful  till  you 
tell  me  where  the  catch  is." 

When  told  that  "Zeruiah  was  Joab's 
mother,"  he  was  much  amused,  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  his  brethren  of 
his  cloth  didn't  know  their  Bible  better. 


Wealth  of  the  United  States. — 
The  wealth  of  the  United  States  has 
multiplied  twelvefold  during  the  past 
forty  years,  and  if  it  were  equally  dis- 
tributed   among    the    inhabitants,   each 
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would  have  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars.  In  the  same  time  the  wealth  of 
England  has  only  doubled,  and  from 
being  five  times  greater  than  that  of  this 
country,  it  is  now  smaller  by  six  millions 
of  dollars. 

While  the  influx  of  emigrants  has  in- 
creased the  aggregate,  the  rapid  rise  of 
population  has  kept  down  the  ratio  of 
wealth  for  each  inhabitant. 

There  are  15,205,000,000  invested  in 
railways,  or  one  hundred  and  four  dollars 
for  each  person,  and  if  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country  were  divided, 
each  person  would  raise  fifty-two  bushels 
of  grain  a  year;  the  value  of  all  his 
crops  would  be  forty  dollars,  and  his 
share  of  the  cattle  would  be  thirty-six. 
Every  day  of  the  year,  excepting  Sun- 
days, the  increase  of  public  wealth  in 
railways  is  one  million  dollars. 

Manufactures  have  increased  fivefold 
in  value  since   1850,  and   the  most  re- 


markable increase  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  cotton,  the  former  having  risen  from 
1,580,000  to  4,160,000  tons,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  fibre  used  in  cotton 
having  increased  from  530,000  to  911,00c- 
000  pounds. 

Shipping  has,  of  course,  fallen  off,  and 
while  there  were  seventeen  tons  for  each 
inhabitant  in  i860,  there  are  now  only 
nine  tons.  There  has,  nevertheless,  been 
a  steady  increase  of  trade,  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  having  doubled 
since  i860,  and  multiplied  tenfold  since 
1830.  The  capital  value  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  distributed  equally  among 
all  the  inhabitants,  would  be  for  1880, 
thirty  dollars. 


The  Creator,  in  obliging  man  to  eat  to 
live,  invited  him  by  appetite  and  re- 
warded him  by  pleasure. 
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Wherever  there  is  a  ruin  in  Spain 
there  is  a  gypsy.  The  visitor  to  Grenada 
remembers  the  feeling  he  had  when  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  a  hundred  or  two 
brown-skinned  people,  who  stole  mys- 
teriously upon  him  from  some  shadowy 
corner  of  the  crumbling  arches,  and  who 
made  him  pay  tribute  not  by  means  of 
violent  threats,  but  by  a  soft,  insinuating 
persistence,  which  was  in  itself  as  per- 
suasive as  an  absolute  demand  for  money. 

The  gypsies  around  Seville  are  legion; 
they  come  from  the  north,  south,  east 
and  west.  They  camp  in  the  hollows 
about  the  hills,  and  in  the  little  vine- 
yards on  the  ledges  of  olive  groves, 
where  they  are  secure  from  observation 
for  a  day  or  two.  They  smother  the 
smoke  of  their  campfires,  steal  a  kid 
from  a  flock,  fruit  from  a  tree,  and  a 
weapon  from  its  nail,  and  are  off  to  a 
fresh  field  before  the  law  can  put  its 
hand  on  them.  These  nomads  are  as 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  progress  of 
events  around  them  as  human  beings 
can  possibly  be  and  exist.     They  take 


no  note  of  time  or  politics,  the  changes 
of  government,  or  the  failure  or  success 
of  harvests.  Their  roof  is  the  sky,  and 
their  bed  is  the  ground.  They  want 
little,  and  they  steal  what  they  want. 

The  great  number  of  well-to-do  plant- 
ers and  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Seville 
prompts  the  gypsy  to  put  in  a  frequent 
appearance  among  them.  When  the 
gendarme,  a  magnificent  creature,  more 
formidable  in  his  prim  uniform  than  his 
French  brother  is,  lays  his  hand  on  the 
neck  of  the  brown  vagabond,  he  submits 
with  truly  Oriental  resignation,  and  dons 
his  prison  garb  very  gracefully.  The 
gypsies  rarely  commit  capital  crimes; 
they  would  murder  if  driven  to  it,  but 
they  never  shed  blood  if  they  can  help 
it.  Their  most  abominable  misdeed  is 
the  abduction  of  children,  which  is  still 
kept  up  in  the  good  old  fashion  with 
which  we  were  familiarized  when  we 
were  children,  in  the  sensational  roman- 
ces of  the  early  masters  of  fiction.  Now 
and  then  a  girl,  who  is  tired  of  the  sober 
round  of  duty  in  the  cigarette  factory 
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is  suddenly  missing,  and  nothing  is  heard 
of  her  for  six  months,  or  a  year,  when 
she  reappears  with  a  demand  for  her  old 
place  once  more.  She  has  been  tramp- 
ing afield,  over  half  Spain,  with  some 
gypsy  crew,  fulfilling  her  instinct  for 
wandering  and  for  petty  plunder.  These 
gypsies  seem  entirely  incapable  of  civil- 
ization. They  laugh  at  the  efforts  to 
confine  them  into  the  narrow  bounds  of 
ordinary  society;  and  they  slip  out  from 
under  all  restraint,  except  that  of  stone 
walls,  with  a  dexterity  which  provokes 
a  smile. 

In  April,  the  people  of  Seville  give 
their  attention  to  the  "fairs,"  winch  are 
very  famous,  and  which  attract  from  all 
parts  of  Spain  immense  crowds  bent  on 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  famous  religi- 
ous processions  of  "Holy  Week"  come 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  hapless 
stranger  who  should  arrive,  without  hav- 
ing engaged  apartments,  on  one  of  these 
days  would  find  himself  compelled  to 
sleep  in  the  street.  About  the  middle 
of  April,  the  meadow  of  San  Sebastian, 
through  which  the  railway  to  Cadiz  now 
cuts  its  path,  but  which  was  once  a  lovely 
pastoral  spot,  shaded  with  ancient  trees 
and  adorned  with  swiftly  running  streams, 
is  invaded  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Se- 
ville, even  those  of  the  aristocratic  class, 
who  set  up  tents  and  who  live  outside  of 
the  town  for  several  days.  The  munici- 
pal authorities  have  one  corner  of  the 
camp;  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  estab- 
lishes a  splendid  marqude  to  which  he 
transfers  his  luxurious  furniture,  carpets 
and  tapestries  from  his  palace  of  "San 
Telmo,"  and  all  the  principal  families  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  canvas  homes. 

Each  night  the  great  camp  is  illumin- 
ated with  torches  and  with,  myriads  of 
oil  lamps  and  Chinese  lanterns,  and  a 
veritable  "fashionable  season"  is  inaugu- 
rated in  the  open  air.  The  exquisite 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  beauty  of 
the  nights,  and  the  rarity  of  storms  ren- 
der this  fashion  at  fresco  possible  in 
Spain,  but  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question  in  any  more  northern  country. 
For  days  before  the  opening  of  this 
strange  fair,  all  the  roads  leading  to  Se- 


ville are  crowded  with  troops  of  gaily 
harnessed  mules  and  horses,  bearing 
merchandise  from  all  the  provinces  of 
Spain. 

The  gypsies  arrive  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  peninsula,  and  their  gitanas, 
accompanying  them,  are  eager  to  turn  a 
penny  by  telling  fortunes,  or  by  exhibit- 
ing their  skill  in  the  gypsy  dance.  These 
children  of  the  sun  are  banished  at  night 
into  a  corner  of  the  camp  by  themselves, 
as  their  abilities  in  the  pilfering  line  are 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  more  re- 
spectable campers-out. 

The  origin  of  this  fair  is  said  to  be 
found  in  the  pious  desire  to  imitate  the 
Christian  army,  which  camped  outside 
the  city  walls  before  the  taking  of  Seville 
by  St.  Ferdinand.  Everything  in  Spain 
has  a  saint  for  its  patron  and  defender 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  this  gay  festival 
should  possess  one.  The  avenues,  or 
streets  as  they  may  be  called,  of  the 
camp  are  laid  out  in  regular  order,  and 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  they  are 
thronged  by  ladies  in  brilliant  toilets, 
and  by  gentlemen  mounted  on  fine 
horses.  Flirtation  in  the  good  old  South- 
ern fashion  goes  on  until  midnight.  The 
recent  fairs  have  been  illuminated  with 
the  electric  light,  which  would  probably 
much  astonish  the  ghost  of  St.  Ferdinand 
if  he  should  happen  to  walk  abroad  in 
these  times.  A  visitor  who  had  not  been 
warned  of  the  nature  of  this  peculiar 
festival  would  fancy  that  the  people  of 
Seville  had  gone  mad,  or  that  some  pes- 
tilence in  their  town  had  driven  them 
out  of  it  to  the  fresh  air  and  the  green 
fields.  The  fete  is  pretty  and  Arcadian, 
and  furnishes  a  pleasant  testimonial  to 
the  simplicity  and  grace  of  the  Spanish 
character.  There  is  no  rioting  or  mis- 
conduct. The  police  of  the  camp  are 
quite  as  strict  as  that  of  the  city;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  city  police,  simply  transferred  to 
the  town  of  tents.  Selected. 


Arabi  —  Ahmed  Arabi— the  Egyptian 
rebel_just  now  fills  the  central  place  in 
the  public  eye,  yet  little  is  known  of  the 
man  personally.  We  find  in  an  exchange 
an  authentic  account  of  him,  which  may 
interest  our  readers.    Arabi  is  the  son  of 
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a  fellah,  or  Egyptian  peasant,  in  Lower 
Egypt.  He  was  enlisted  in  the  army 
when  very  young,  and  was  marched  to 
his  regiment  with  the  other  fellahs  from 
his  district,  his  hands  tied  to  a  long  rope. 
He  happened  to  please  Said  Pasha,  was 
promoted  from  the  ranks  and  rose  rap- 
idly. One  day  the  Khedive  became  en- 
raged at  him,  ordered  him  to  be  basti- 
nadoed and  dismissed  on  half  pay.  Arabi 
then  betook  himself  to  a  religious  col- 
lege at  Cairo,  where  he  studied  lan- 
guages, the  holy  books  and  Mussulman 
laws.  After  some  time  he  was  received 
into  public  favor,  re-entered  the  army 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  a  courtier,  a 
woman  of  wealth  and  influence.    Arabi 


is  a  tall  man,  finely  formed.  His  move- 
ments are  deliberate,  "  as  of  one,"  says 
an  observer,  "  who  is  persuaded  that 
time  will  wait  for  him."  His  features 
are  regular  but  massive,  the  forehead 
high  and  retreating,  the  jaw  square.  His 
eyes  are  large,  soft  and  melancholy,  but 
under  thorough  control.  They  never 
speak  for  their  master,  and  his  words  be- 
tray little  more  of  his  actual  thoughts  or 
purposes.  His  memory  is  extraordinary. 
He  never  forgets  a  name  or  a  face — an 
invaluable  trait  in  a  public  leader,  and 
one  which  gives  great  personal  power. 


It  is  curious  how  little  we  feel  the 
burdens  we  put  on  the  shoulders  of 
others. —  George  Eliot. 
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I  cannot  recall  anything  that  so  en- 
tirely elevates  the  human  mind  as 
contemplating  those  sublime  and  mighty 
temples,  which  have  been  raised  by 
grand  and  mighty  minds,  inspired  most 
assuredly  by  the  great  Architect  of  the 
universe,  wherein  to  worship  Him  "in 
the  beauty  of  holiness !  "  We  stand  in 
silent  awe  beneath  them,  and  feel — in 
form — the  veriest  pigmies,  compared 
with  their  height  and  mightiness.  And 
our  wandering  and  admiring  intellect  at 
once  bows  beneath  the  broad  and  ex- 
panded brain,  the  immortal  mind  that 
conceived  and  then  made  palpable,  such 
noble  and  stupendous  structures !  It 
seems  to  me  that  buildings  of  modern 
centuries  cannot  compare  in  grandeur 
with  those  of  remote  and  ancient  times. 

The  wondrous  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  which 
may  not  inaptly  be  called  the  Temple  of 
the  Universe  presents  itself  first  before 
me ;  its  time  of  erection  is  of  so  remote 
a  date,  that  only  by  analogy  can  it  be 
conjectured;  probably  it  was  somewhere 
about  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  there  it 
has  stood  through  all  these  ages,  firm  and 
unimpaired  by  time,  a  veritable  "  Sermon 
in  Stone"  to  the  whole  world ;  and  in  its 
silent  and  mysterious  grandeur,  a  voice 
is  heard  issuing  from  it,  in  this  19th  cen- 


tury— this  age  of  scepticism — bearing 
testimony  that  its  architect  was  the 
mighty  and  Eternal  Framer  of  the  uni- 
verse !  The  Savior  said  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  stones  should 
rise  up  and  bear  testimony ;  here  we  see 
that  prophecy  verified. 

Now  we  come  to  the  marvellous  struc- 
tures portrayed  in  the  Bible — "The  Tower 
of  Babel "  I  pass — pass  on  to  Solomon's 
Temple.  Those  who  say  with  all  cool- 
ness and  assumption,  as  though  there 
was  something  complimentary  to  them- 
selves in  the  assertion,  "  I  have  never 
read  the  Bible,  it  is  so  dry,"  (I  presume 
the  aridness  lies  in  their  own  minds) 
might  be  interested  by  reading  the  elab- 
orate account  of  the  building  of  this 
House  of  God — of  its  Mosaic  and  Jew- 
ish dispensations — the  dictator  and  the 
architect  being  God  Himself. 

We  now  pass  down  to  more  modern 
but  still  remote  ages — St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
Notre  Dame,  of  France,  and  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  of  England.  All  these  tell 
their  own  history  in  a  silence  that  sjDeaks  ; 
which,  if  written,  would  fill  volumes 
enough  to  form  a  marvellous  library  of 
startling  and  thrilling  information ;  an 
eye  witness  could  alone  be  the  historian, 
The  architecture  of  each  is  surpassingly 
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grand  and  sublime.  It  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  elaborate  these  interest- 
ing subjects,  but  I  desire  to  close  my 
brief  article  with  an  extract  from  the 
"Memoirs"  of  that  elegant  and  graphic 
writer,  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  on  St. 
Peter's,  at  Rome. 

"  The  architects  of  the  Gothic  cathe- 
drals were  sublime  barbarians.  Michael 
Angelo  alone  is  a,  philosopher  in  his  con- 
ceptions. St.  Peter's  is  philosophical 
Christianity,  from  which  the  divine  archi- 
tect banishes  superstition  and  shadows, 
and  into  which  he  introduces  space, 
beauty,  symmetry  and  floods  of  inex- 
tinguishable light.  The  incomparable 
beauty  of  St.  Peter's  consists  in  its  being 
a  temple  which  may  be  used  by  all  wor- 
shipers— a  Godlike  temple,  if  I  may 
venture  to  employ  the  word  in  relation 
to  stone.  It  seems  destined  to  clothe 
the  idea  of  deity  in  all  the  splendor  of 
which  it  is  capable. 

"Were  Christianity  to  perish,  St. 
Peter's  would  still  remain  a  universal, 
eternal  and  rational  temple  of  whatever 
religion  should  succeed  to  the  worship 
of  Christ,  provided  that  religion  were 
worthy  of  humanity  and  of  God  !  When 
a  visitor  enters  it,  he  knows  not  whether 
he  is  entering  an  ancient  or  a  modern 
temple ;  no  details  obstruct  the  eye,  no 
symbols  distract  the  thoughts ;  men  of 
all  sects  and  creeds  enter  it  with  the 
same  respect.  They  feel  it  is  a  temple 
which  can  only  be  inhabited  by  the  idea 
of  God,  and  which  no  other  idea  could 
fill.  Change  the  priest,  take  away  the 
altar,  pull  down  the  pictures,  carry  off 
the  statues,  nothing  is  changed,  it  is  still 
the  house  of  God  or  rather  St.  Peter's  is 


in  itself  alone  a  grand  symbol  and  type 
of  that  eternal  Christianity,  which  in  its 
morality  and  its  holiness  possesses  that 
germ  of  the  successive  developments 
of  the  religious  ideas  of  all  ages,  and 
of  all  men,  expands  along  with  human 
reason  in  proportion  as  God  develops  it; 
collects  all  nations  into  the  unity  of  one 
adoration,  every  day  more  and  more 
rational,  shapes  out  of  all  divine  forms 
one  God  alone,  and  out  of  all  nations 
one  only  humanity. 

"  Michael  Angelo  is  the  Moses  of  archi- 
tectural Catholicism,  and  as  such  he  will 
one  day  be  understood.  He  has  erected 
an  imperishable  ark  for  future  times,  a 
Pantheon  of  reason,  purified  and  ren- 
dered divine." 

And  now,  in  the  desert  of  the  far  west, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Great  Basin,  as  fast 
as  human  hands  and  human  means  can 
raise  it,  is  looming  up  the  temple  of 
the  last  dispensation,  when  "all  things 
shall  be  gathered  in  one."  A  temple 
collossal,  mysterious  and  unique,  into 
which  a  people  preparing  for  the  coming 
of  their  Lord  and  Savior  will  enter  and 
receive  blessings  and  endowments  that 
no  other,  however  grand,  has  witnessed. 
Lamartine  has  passed  away  to  the  great 
beyond,  with  his  beautiful,  comprehen- 
sive and  appreciative  mind,  but  such  an 
one  must  be  somewhere  among  the 
blessed !  I  had  been  reading  many  of 
his  translated  works  that  had  just  issued 
from  his  gifted  pen,  when  the  Gospel  in 
its  fulness  was  laid  before  me,  and  often 
I  exclaimed;  "  I  would  walk  barefoot 
forty  miles  to  lay  my  acquired  knowledge 
before  him,"  believing  he  would  have 
embraced  it."  Hannah  T.  King. 
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THE  ROLL  AND  RECORD  BOOK. 

Should  be  procured  at  once  by  every 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  Association  in  the  Church. 
It  is  expressly  designed  to  record  the 
proceedings  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close  of  the  season,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretaries  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Associations.    It  is  ex- 


pected by  the  General  Superintendency 
that  all  of  the  Associations  will  resume 
meetings  during  the  present  month,  and 
that  they  will  adopt  and  use  the  record 
book  now  provided.  It  will  produce 
uniformity  in  the  reports  and  do  much 
towards  systematizing  the  exercises. 
They  may   be  procured   by   addressing 
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PUB LIC A  TIONS  RECEIVED. 


or  calling  upon  the  General  Secretary, 
Nephi  W.  Clayton,  at  the  Auditor's 
office,  Salt  Lake  City. 


QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE. — LOGAN. 

The  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Conference  of 
Cache  Valley  Stake,  convened  in  the 
Logan  tabernacle,  Sunday,  October  i, 
1882.  Supt.  Lyman  R.  Martineau,  pre- 
siding. 

10  a.  m.  The  roll  being  called,  repre- 
sentative officers  of  twenty  Associations 
responded.  Remarks  were  then  made, 
indicating  the  determination  of  the  As- 
sociations to  at  once  resume  meetings 
for  the  season,  by  Supt.  Martineau  and 
the  following  officers:  Nicholas  Crook- 
ston,  Logan,  4th  Ward ;  J.  E.  Wilson,  1st 
Ward  ;  Christian  Larsen,  5th  Ward ;  Jos. 
A.  Smith,  Providence;  W.  M.  Daines, 
Hyde  Park;  W.  H.  Jackson,  Richmond ; 
H.  M.  Rawlins,  Lewiston;  Peter  Nielson, 
Smithfield  ;  J.  W.  Dawson,  Weston;  John 
Jenkins,  Newton,  and  Seth  Langton, 
counselor  to  the  Stake  Superintendent, 
who  delivered  a  very  spirited  and  in- 
structive address. 

2  p.  m.  The  minutes  of  the  preceding 
conference  were  read  and  approved,  the 
sacrament  administered  and  the  Stake 
officers  sustained  as  follows:  Lyman  R. 
Martineau,  Superintendent;  Seth  Lang- 
ton,  1st  Counselor;  H.  E.  Hatch,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary;  R.  S.  Campbell,  Re- 
cording Secretary;  B.  F.  Cummings,  Jr., 
Treasurer.  Reports  were  then  made  by 
the  following  officers:  Newel  Kimball, 
Logan,  2nd  Ward ;  Jos.  E.  Cowley,  3d 
Ward;  William  Neves,  Millville;  O.  M. 
Wilson,  Hyrum;  Jens  Jensen,  Mendon; 
Alma  Hale,  Mormon;  Nels  Graham, 
Mink  Creek;  W.  D.  Williams,  Benson; 
L.  C.  Parkinson,  Franklin,  and  Wm. 
Henderson,  Marsh  Valley.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  time  was  occupied  by 
Elder  Junius  F.  Wells  and  President  W. 
B.  Preston,  each  of  whom  spoke  of  the 
favorable  reports  made  by  the  previous 
speakers,  and  delivered  counsel  and  in- 
struction which  was  timely  and  interest- 
ing. Appointments  for  district  meetings 
were  announced,  and  the  conference  ad- 
journed for  three  months.  The  officers 
remained  after  meeting,  received  copies 


of  the  new  Roll  and  Record  Book,  were 
instructed  how  to  keep  it  and  dispersed, 
feeling  renewed  interest  in  the  cause, 
and  with  the  determination  to  make  the 
forthcoming  season  more  interesting  and 
successful  than  any  in  the  past. 


PUBLICATIONS   RECEIVED. 

Geometry  and  Faith:  By  Thos. 
Hill.  A  beautifully  printed  volume  of 
sixteen  chapters  and  one  hundred  and 
nine  pages.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  Boston, 

This  is  a  peculiar  scientific  work  which 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who 
endeavor  to  harmonize  Science  and  Re- 
ligion. It  opens  with  the  following  ob- 
servation: "The  universe  is  composed 
of  four  elements,  spirit,  matter,  space 
and  time,  which  are  by  no  alchemy 
transmutable  into  each  other."  The 
purpose  of  the  work  is  briefly  set  forth 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  writings 
of  John  Dee  of  London,  1570,  which 
adorns  the  preface  page:  "No  man, 
therefore,  can  doubt,  but  toward  the  at- 
taining of  knowledge  incomparable  and 
Heavenly  wisdom,  mathematical  specu- 
lations, both  of  Numbers  and  Magnitudes 
are  means,  aids  and  guides;  ready,  cer- 
tain and  necessary." 

The  Californian  and  Overland 
Monthly.  Published  by  the  Californian 
Printing  Co.,  San  Francisco.  The  first 
number  of  this  magazine,  under  the  new 
management  by  which  it  is  intended  to 
resurrect  the  old  favorite  Overland 
Monthly  with  all  its  train  of  able  con- 
tributors, taken  as  an  index  to  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers,  must  encourage  all 
who  delight  in  the  progress  and  prosper- 
ity of  Western  literature.  It  already 
takes  rank  with  the  standard  monthlies 
and  affords  a  large  and  varied  amount  of 
entertaining  reading  matter. 


Thou  canst  not  change  one  little  drop 
That  heaven  hath  mixed  for  thee  : 

However  bitter  be  the  cup, 
It  may  thy  healing  be  ; 

And  in  its  dregs  thy  sweetest  hope, 
Thy  soul  at  last  may  see. 

From  the  Greek . 


ft.  W.   SPENCER. 
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1231   Walker  Opera    House,    SALT   LAKE  CITY.  P.  0.  Box  1019. 
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CHICAGO  CHOI,  FISHING  TACKLE,  CUTLERY,  Casts,  Field  and  Open  Slum,  Moss,  Etc, 

Also  a  Fine  Stock  of  TOBACCO,  CIGARS,  CIGARETTES  AND  SMOKERS'  ARTICLES. 
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To  Purchasers  of  Home-made 

SOOTS  and  SHOES, 


Q        Tlio  just  renown  of  the   Hoots  -j%> 

J^                and  .Shoes  made  by  U 

M     Z.  C,  M.  L  FACTORY 

-ir-         Ha^  caused  other  makers  to 

LJ                   imitate  our  C+oods.  JvL. 

k>        8®-  BEWARE    07    IMITATION.  -®a  W 

Purchase   only  those   bear-  r) 

G  OUR  RKAND.  W 
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PURCHASE  YOUR 


AT  THE 

OLD  CONSTITUTION  lUILBIl, 


500  Pieces  Dress  Flannels. 
500  Pieces  Plain  Flannels. 

250  Pieces  Twilled  Flannels. 
1000  Pairs  of  Blankets. 
5000  Pounds  of  Worsted  Yarn. 
200  Pieces  Cassimere. 
100  Pieces  Jeans. 

200  Pieces  Linseys. 

ALL  GOODS  AT  LOWEST  PEICES. 
JOHN    C   CUTLER. 
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^WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS** 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 


>SITCCESSOKS    TO    jd^tz-    Sz     co.^ 


t:is    best    hovse    poe 

GOOD  GOODS  s  LOW  PRICES. 

Agents  for  DEMOREST  PATTERNS. 

"  '<       COLUMBIA  and  HARVARD    BYCYCLES. 
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V 
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•J^Ajr, 
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CAPITAL,  $200,000. 


SURPLUS,  $12.5,000. 


DIRECTOBS: 

WM.  H.  HOOPER,  Prest...  WILLIAM  JENNINGS,  H.  S.  ELDREDGE,   Vice-Ptest. 

L.  S.  HILLS,  Cashier,      FERAMORZ  LJTTLE,     JOHN  SHARP,      N.  GROESBECK. 


(Dealers  iiz  Hardvjood,  jfolts,  Iron,  Steel, 
GH/INS,  AND  JILL  KH{DS  OF  FAI(M  FIXTURES. 

We  kindly  invite  our  friench  to  call  and  examine         ^^        ^j    |/1^  ^0  *^ 


our  stock  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 


ZION 


V 

Agents  for  the  Oeletratei 
STUDEBAKER  FARM  AND  SPfiJK  WAGONS, 
Buckeye  Mowers  and  Reapers, 

'  §     ®  FURST  &  BRADLEY  SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS 

HARROWS,    STJXjKY    FLOWS    and    RAKES,    E4o. 


WM.  JENNINGS,    A     AARON  PARK, 

Superintendent.  ^  Manager. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

OFFERS  A  FULL  LINE  OF 


General  GQei^ghandise,!^ 

WHICH  FOR  VARIETY,  IS  E<?UAL  TO  ANY  NORTH  Of  SALT  LAKE  CfTY. 


<£ 
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yJJg      WJbLVJVVJ^      AND    BEST    IMPORTED    MAKES. 

'CHAMPION     MONITOR,"  "CHARTER    OAK," 

AND  OTHER  COOKING  AND  HEATING  STOVES. 


SCHOOL  &  BLANK  BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  INK,  ETC. 


H.   8.  CLAWSON, 

Dealer  in  Wool,  Hides,  Pelts,  Furs,  etc.,  Agri- 
cultural Implements  of  all  kinds,  Steel  Bot- 
tom Scrapers,  Victor  Cane  Mills,  James  Lef- 
fel's  Turbine  Wheels,  F.conomy  Portable  Hay 
Press,  Machine  Extras,  Spring  Wagons,  Farm 
Wagons,  Hazard  Powder,  Glidden's  Steel 
Barb  Fence  Wire,  Farm  and  Church  Bolls, 
Kennedy's  celebrated  Sheep  Dip.  Goods  not 
in  Stock  ordt  red  <>n  Commission  when  de« 
1212  and  1210  South  Temple  Street. 


i 
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Pembroke  ai  Western  Markets. 


No.  12!7 
1st  South  St., 


"H 


No.    fi2 
2nd  Sout'ft  St. 


ELIAS  MORRIS, 

BRAVE  AND  UOHHUETHU  1USSNS, 

FLASTEI\  OF  PARIS  MANUFACTURER, 

BUILDER  &   CONTRACTOR; 


P.  0.  Eos,  1065, 


SALT  LAEE  CITY. 


DAVID   JAMES, 

PLUMBER,  TINNER,   GAS  AND  STEAM 

FITTER.     WATER  PIPES 

LAID  TO  ORDER. 

DEALER  IN  PUMPS,  HOSE  AND  IRON  PIPES, 
AND   SHEET   LEAD. 
Office  and  Work  Shop,  67  and  69  Main  Street. 


Proprietors. 

Have   always  on  hand  the 

CHOICEST   of  mM 

IN    SEASON. 

PORK.  AMD    BEEF    SAUSAGES, 

BOLOO-lTiL, 
And  all  kinds  of 

DRIED       ^£E^wT3. 


All  orders  entrusted  to  our  care 
promptly  delivered 


W.  H.  PITTS, 


W.  H.  SHE  ARM  AH. 

.  Z^irs.ST     TD^TTG-     ZESOTJSIE     II^     TJX'^.H.. 
Keep  a  Full  Line  of 

DRUGS,  PATENT  MEDICINES,  PAINTS,  OILS,  BRUSHES,  VARNISHES,  PERFUM- 
ERIES, TOILET  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY, 

MILLING    AND     ASSAYING    GOODS,     CHEMICALS,    ETC 

Stock  almost  daily  replenished  so  that  friends  may  rely  o;i 

PURE    AND    FRESH     GOODS! 

Very  Important  Considerations  to  Consumers  of  Drugs. 

Special  Attention  is  Invited  to  the  Large  and  Personally  Selected  Stock  of 
Fancy  and  Useful  Holiday  Goods  now  arriving. 


Prescriptions  accurately  and  promptly  prepared,  DAY  or  NIGHT,  ty  able,  gentlemanly  and 
Experienced  Pharmacists. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  Oil! 


Have    proved   themselves  our   friends,   and, 
while    we    desire    to     thank    them    for    past 
patronage,   we    beg  to    assure   them  of   the 
most   Courteous   Welcome   and   attention   whenever    they    favor   us    with   a   call. 

f-<3~      We  shall  esteem    it  a   special  favor   if  patrons   will  promptly   report    to    i!s   any 
cause    of  dissatisfaction. 

PRICES    ALWAYS    AS    LOW    AS    ANY    HOUSE    IN    UTAH. 

Dr.  Benedict's  Gffice  over  our  Store.  GODBE,     PITTS     <£c     CO. 


Full  Stock  of  Heaters,  Ranges,  Tin  and  Qranite  Ware.     Extras  for 
Everlasting  and  Target  Stoves. 


-sKE5.   T*T.    IX^DSEIT   <£z   CO.,-* 

BO  MAIN  STREET,  OPPOSITE  HOOPER  AND  ELDREDGE  BLOCK. 
All  kinds  of  Furniture  and  UpholstejBed  Goods.     P.  W.  Madsex,  40  Main  Street 


SAGI& 


VIJ 


124  &  126  EAST  TEMPLE  STREET, 


Are  Receiving  their 
Large  and 

WELL  SELECTED  STOCK 

—OF — 

Fall&  Winter  Ms. 


L_^ 


CONSISTING  OF 

Fancy  &  Staple  Dry  Goods, 


HOSIERY, 
CORSETS, 
LACES, 
NECKWEAR, 

Brocafed  Velvets,  Silks,  Satins 

and  Casslmeres.  -Mi^TE^'F  DK£IG]&S.* 


Mostly  our  own  Im- 
portations. 


!ect6onablc  UiriccA. 


\Um\  Jlta'  mi  §$$mf§  jpoes  and  Slippers. 

GENT'S    AND    BOYS'    CLOTHING,    FURNISHING    GOODS, 
HATS,  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  D0LMA™' ?!£i??  *  £LSTERS' 


OF     LATEST     STYLES  , 


OUR  CARPET  DEPARTMENT  MILLINERY  in  all  its  Branches 


Is  Complete  in  Every  Line. 


Newest  Designs  and  Styles, 


HOWARD    SEBREE, 


s-a-xvt    l-a-i^e     -a_£t:d     ogpeu,    ,  tjt-^h, 


SELLS     THE 


TIGER  AND  SELF-DUMPING  HAY  RAKE, 

The      Best     in     the      UMarket. 

Also  the    Champion    Reapers   and    Mowers-    A   full  stock  of  the 

celebrated   Bain    Wagons.      Racine   Spring    Wagons  can't 

be  excelled-      Oliver    Chilled,   and     Moline    Ploius- 


4®=-     ALL      <SO©l>S      WARRANTED. 


ifcEND     FOR      PRICK      LISTS.     ~rii\ 


S.P.TEASDEL, 


SALT    LAKE    CITY, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

And      ii 


Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Soots,  Shoes,  Hardware,  Notions,  ktndds  t  General  Merchandise 

BEST    HOUSE    FOR    FAMILY    SUPPLIES. 


P.  0.  BOX.  352. 


S.    IV  TE^lS33EL, 

East   Temple   Street. 


WALL  PAPER,  FEATHERS,  BABY   CARRIAGES, 

y-v'O  ,/r$*,  Jre  -br,ZE'«I»'i3,^r"~ 

Linoleums,    Oil   Cloth,   Mats,   Window   Cornices, 
Window  Shades,  Lace  Curtains,  Lambrequins, 

AT 


WW  WPWWBkWffl  '  m>§> 
FIRST    SOUTH    STREET,    SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


A  COMPENDIUM  L 


Of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.         Leather' 

, __       Imitation  Leather, 


By  Apostle  F,  D.  Richards  and  Elder  Jas.  A.  Little.    cloth> 


eather,  Gilt,  -  -  $2.00 

1.50 

*  1.25 

-     1.00 


THE    MEDIATION    AND    ATONEMENT, 


Leather, 

DESERET  NEWS  COMPANY, 


By  PRESIDENT  JOHN    TAYLOR, 

$1.03      |      Cloth,        -        .75      |      Paper, 


.50. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


President: 
\N.  H.   HOOPER. 
Vice-Prest.  and  Superintendent: 
WM.  JENNINGS. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer: 
T.   G.  WEBBER. 


Branch  Houses  at 
'OGDEN,    WEBEE  CO.,  UTAH. 
'LOGAN,      CACHE  CO.,  UTAH. 
■SODA  SPRINGS.  IDAHO. 


Importers  and  Wholesale  and  fietail  Dealers  in  | 


-^=§$£-.0 -*-<>• 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


DUCK  6U/TS, 

OVEBCOATS  AND  OVEEALLS, 

Leather  and  Findings, 

Tinware  and  Stamped  Ware, 
CROCKERY  and  GLASSWARE, 
HEAVY    AND    SHELF    HARDWARE 

Stoves,  Grates  and  (Ranges, 


PROVISIONS  AND  PRODUCE, 

Pure  Drugs   and   Medicines, 

TOOLS    AND    IMPLEMENTS, 

Paper  Hangings,  Newest  Designs 
STATIONERY  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

Rubber  Goods, 


AND   HOUSE   FURNISHINGS 

In  all  Qualities  and  of  Latest  Styles. 


Co-ope?  at  ive  Stores  and  the  General  Public  are  invited  'o  select  their  purchases  from  our 
choice  and  carefully  selected  stock. 


